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. The Fountain Pen Period 

The fountain pen was a natural development from the steel nib. 
Having succeeded in retaining a very tiny quantity of ink in the hollow 
of the steel nib, it was inevitable that the principle should be extended 
to furnish a more continuous ink supply. 

The first fountain pen dates back to the 1880's, and was filled from 
the ink bottle by means of a glass dropper fillet. Later, the rubber sac 
and lever enabled the reservoir to be replenished from the bottle. FINE SHOES FOR MEN by 


Mechanical improvements such as these helped to raise the split nib 


principle to its present standard of efficiency. 
Progress, however, can never be arrested: the ballpoint pen as a new | 
and still more convenient method of writing is now 
established the world over. 
O Northampton 
* 
88 the ballpoint pen 
REGD 


WIDE SERVICE For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., Northampton, ask for GWEER brand 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 





NR aR NI a 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 

High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 

Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters 

A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment, Electronic Devices. 

Radio & Television Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 

Measuring Instruments. Switchboard Instruments 

Electric Clocks, Summation Metering Equipments. 

Clip on Ammeters, High Voltage Indicators. | ee ee hoy tapers 4 anwes 

e use ansion,” the fine Wax Polish whic! 

ap onda. hncenagamy Tins 10d., 1/6 ges such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 

= | ont & the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum. 


Electric Water Heaters. p= 
= For dark woods use ‘DARK MANSION’ 


Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 


. - 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD LONDON W4 
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Jaeger tailoring is beautiful tailoring—beautiful in the 
classic British tradition. Jaeger fabrics are wonderful 
fabrics—with ali the warmth and luxury of high-quality 
wool. Put them together, and you get the thorough- 
bred kind of clothes pictured here. Good clothes ! 
Jaeger clothes, at astonishingly low prices. Jaeger three- 
piece, the classic suit flawlessly cut in smali-checked 
wool, the topcoat in a matching larger check, £25. 1.0. 


lme xt Wart 





EAREST JAEGER SHOP 
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Anne says he can read now 


Let's send him a cable! 














VL what a milestone in a young life—his 
first, very own cable, and all the way from 


i England! How it will be;treasured and put 
”3 carefully away in the little’ drawer, with’ the 
lock of hair and the early snaps, to emerge 
perhaps, thirty years on. And a woman's voice 

may say, “‘ Daddy got this from his Granny when 


he was a little boy like you, when he learnt to read”. 
ZF Cables are like that: something to remember, some- SEND FOR PATTERNS 





thing significant. AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST STOCKIST TO 


D. WHITEHEAD LTD., HIGHER MILL, RAWTENSTALL, LANCS 


a CABLE means so much and costs so little 
@) case & WIRELESS-SERVICES 


KNOWLES 





Bidding a silent farewell . . 


. . the Sunlight gradually fades, 
leaving a memory of Summer days 
that passed all too soon, but here by 
the fireside, basking in the warmth 
of @ fire that blazes in the heart of 
our Royal Venton Fireplace, what 
care we for the sudden chill of 








Autumn, or the promise of Winter 


snows to come? 


: ya 4 Jenlor © 


FIREPLACE 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 * Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire ~ Telephone. 152 
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Can you wonder? 


IF EVER IT WAS TRUE to say that a woman’s work is never done, it is 


true today. Can we wonder if sometimes energy flags and the spirit 
droops! When we think of the speed and pressure of modern life, is 
it surprising that at times we overtax our reserves of nervous and 
physical strength! 

At such times Milo can be a great help and benefit. It helps to 
sustain the balance between energy spent and energy gained. Day by 


Today much is known, more than ever before, 
about the human body, how it works, and 
energy-giving elements which are now known to be most beneficial in what it needs to maintain the health and 
; : ; stamina which the pace and pressure of 
helping to restore and sustain nervous and physical energy. It makes modern life demand. It is with the advantage 
a most delicious drink, and taken regularly for a few weeks it can do ° this Knowledge that Milo is composed 
Every particle of Milo is pure goodness. 

you nothing but good. Indeed, there is in Milo so much that is good 
for you, the wonder is that it can at the same 


M | LO Cup of ‘Heike 


a sustaining drink; to strengthen the young 
and comfort the old. 


day, each day a little, it supplements the intake of those nutritive and 


And it is made by NESTLE’S 
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spr o> ike The Ring | 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 
COCKTAIL ACCESSORIES | A, ” by 
Inexpensive & practical gifts for Christmas 


on the lowest-priced 
Winter Sports holiday 
since "39! 


Cooks lead the way to the gayest and cheapest Winter Sports 
holiday you've had since "39. And you have the biggest choice 
covering the pick of the snow playgrounds on the Continent. 
Ask at any Cooks office to-day—they have all the answers. 
#10 days, SWITZERLAND, £23 12. 0. 
x10 days, AUSTRIA, £20 5. 6. 
of a varety of ates. x10 days, FRANCE, 09 7.6. 
Plated ice tongs £1.2.6 ae ene Seeained Contueteg torn ) 


Pree. Write for a copy af , 
Winter Sports 1951-2 to Dept KS 
H/2/JD at any Cooks office. | 


Plated | 
| Thos. Cook & Son Lid., Berkeley St.. London, WA. Branches throughout Great Britain 
or any office of Dean & Dawson Lid. 

















Glass Martini Jug 
1} pts. capacity, with plated 


strainer and mixing spoon, | 
complete, £5.7.6 icicle teak 


es mus —\ || Feel famous* 


mixing 


Piated strainer spoon 17.6 | 
| ina 








* Join famous sportsmen — like 
Hans Bjornstad, World Ski Jump 


Bitters bottle Champion of 1950— who always 
pee ap ; wear and recommend Grenfell. Ever since 
a. a is wens designed for Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
In cut glass, ; Mass 
silver mounted + the great Labrador explorer and mission- 
£4.5.0 to £5.10.0 | . 

1] % , ary, Grenfell Cloth has been chosen by 





important expeditions 
and preminent 
“4 sportsmen for its 
unique combination 
of lightness with excellent 


climatic protection. 


‘ $2 ’ i “ 

eee oy : 7 Plated cork iy 
novelty! x a corkscrew LA 

= pe ge cocktail shaker, pn peste Soman mounted ; SKI JACKETS 

all metal parts plated. golf-ball handles, | 
Capacity 1} pts. £11.10.0 on plated stand £3186 =| RAINCOATS 

cm eeoneee as nes aa 5 c =e 
Please write for full illustrated list of Christmas gifts ers s RTSWEAR 

ASPREY & CO. LTD. 165-169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON - W.1 
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* Yom asked for Benson and Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 


There are certain pleasurable occasions— out of the 


ordinary, and above the everyday—which deserve and 


command tributes only of the best; it is for these that 
BENSONad HEDGES have thoughtfully provided their 
Super Virginia cigarettes. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONISTS TO 
 M KING GEORGE vi BENSON &@ HEDGES LTD . OLD BOND STREET . LONDON 








*¢ OF course 
they're Dutch bulbs, 


and now is the 


time to plant them 9 


. .« 50 we will be sure to have 
snowdrops in February .. . 


crocuses in March... 


ha Pa daffodils and hyacinths in 


April and tulips unti! the 


end of May 
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... that’s a nice shirt... 


The collar behaves itself. 
It neither rides up, 
crumples, wrinkles nor 
throttles. The cuffs keep 
themselves at arm's 
length. The pattern catches 
your eye without 
offending it. It’s been 
washed dozens of times 
but hasn’t shrunk or 
faded or worn. In fact 

this is a thoroughly well 
dred shirt produced by 
Master Shirtmakers — 
and, of course, it is 
guaranteed. The man who 
wears it deserves every 
one of the flattering 
glances he will get. 


From good men's shops. 


he’s wearing 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


HOGG & MITCHELL . MANCHESTER, LONDON, LONDONDERRY 


Portcullis homes are comfortable homes 


Here’s the Camelot Fire, the latest member of the famous 
Portcullis range —a model incorporating all the qualities 
that have made Portcullis fires so famous — yet within the 
price-range of the millions. The superb technical effic iency 
of Portcullis is all here —the silent, trouble-free burners 
and the distinctive ‘ waffle’ shape radiants with their rich, 
deep glow. Ask to see the Camelot at your local gas 


showrooms. 


Portcullis gas fires 


BRATT COLBRAN LTD. Showrooms : 10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Museum 9411; also makers of electric fires, solid fuel fires and overhead radiant heaters. 
Scottish Showrooms: A. Caldwell Young & Son, 260 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Cicely Courtneidge is | 
giving Jack Hulbert a Parker ‘51’. A DOUBLE DIAMOND 


for Christmas | works wonders 


Cicely Courtneidge (now appearing in the | 
Ivor Novello musical “Gay's the Word”) 
is giving her hustand Jack Hulbert a | 
Parker ‘51’ for Christmas. With its distine- 
tive modern elegance and exclusive Aero- | 
metric Ink system (which draws up, stores | 
~ and releases ink in an entirely new way), the | 
New Parker ‘51’ is the chosen writing instru- 
ment of famous people all over the world. | 
" in Black, Teal Blue, Navy-Grey and Burgundy 


NEW PRATURES, NEW PRECISION Sree ares ‘ 
« ) 
NEW BRavTY Price 86'2 (with Lustraloy Cap 


@ NEW FOTO-FILL FILLER 


@ NEW INK FLOW GOVERNOR New Parker : 5 1 : 


@ NEW PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR . > 
@ NEW VISIBLE INK SUPPLY The world’s most wanted pen 


and many other new features GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 
THR PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.c.2 








Happy paradox 


Who would have thought that 
any cigar as satisfyingly full of 
character as La Tropical could 
yet be so mild? It’s a grace | 
peculiar to some of the very finest 
Jamaica leaf—this marriage of 
what one has learnt to regard as 
opposites. A marriage of great con- | 
venience to present-day smokers! | 
Not many of us can smoke Cigars | 
with carefree regularity. And the man 
who cherishes cigars for occasional 
solace usually prefers them to be mild. | 


dn cedar boxes of 10, 25 and $0. In cartons of 5. 
In all the usual sizes from 2/8 to 5/3 each .... Petitas 16 


LA TROPICAL ::.. 4 


finest Jamaica cigars 


Sole Importers —Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane IND COOPE’S BOUBELE BDIAMORD BREWED AT BURTON 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 








SCIENCE AND 
EVERYDAY THINGS 























Bread, water | 


and the 8.15 


Your life depends on two of these things and your living 
perhaps on the third. But all three (and many other essential 
things) depend on Associated Electrical Industries. 

In making bread, refrigeration slows down the action of 
the yeast, so that dough can be made overnight instead of 
in the small hours. Water only flows from your taps 
because the pressure has been built up at the pumping 
stations; electric motors drive the pumps. And as for 
transport, efficient electric 8.15’s are rapidly replacing 
steam trains. 

Bakery refrigeration by International Refrigerator, pump 
motors by BTH, new high h.p. electric locomotives by 
Metrovick are just three of the many A.E.I. contributions 
to the smooth running of your life made by the companies 
of Associated Electrical Industries. 


AEI 


Associated Electrical Industries 


You have met the fainily :-— 

The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropoliian-Vickers Electrical Co. Lrd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
“Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
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TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE vi 


no oe 29° © 2000 ace 

© 090% 0 o% S000 rin 0 tho 
o 00 8 BOm, Oo 994.99 

05/9 00119 Fe 


* Look who’s here! ”’ 


SANDEMAN 


PORT 





OUTSTANDING 


IN 


ASSURANCI 


VALUI 


LIFE 
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Extrusions in ‘Hiduminium’ 


Because of its easy flow and the fact that it can be extruded with a minimum amount of 
wear on dies and tools ‘ Hiduminium’ sections can be produced in an almost endless variety of 
shapes. Following the extrusion process, sections are straightened and checked for trueness in the 


250 ton straightening machine shown above. ‘ Hiduminium’ Extrusions enable many industries to 


make light work of it with DUTY 


ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., Slough, Bucks, Telephone: Slough 23901. Ingots, Billets, Forgings, Castings & Extrusions 
_ in ‘ Hiduminium "* and ‘ Magnuminium’.* 
| * Registered ‘Trade Marks 








One of the easiest ways is to go 
to bed and leave your car without 
the protection of Bluecol anti-freeze 
in the radiator. Then you stand a 
good chance of finding £30’s worth 
of frost damage in the morning. 
Without Bluecol, your car may get 
through the winter, but the odds are 
against it. Even in a mild winter frost 
strikes on 45 nights in the South, 
110 in the North, That means plenty 


SMITHS 


W 


Youngest 
of the 
family 


How to spend 
£350 on a 

* good night’s 
sleep 


of chances for your car to be caught 
without Bluecol’s all-winter protec- 
tion. And a burst radiator, cracked 
block, badly damaged cooling system 
are costly results of carelessness thai 
can put your car out of action for 
weeks on end. 

Why take a chance when you've 
nothing to gain and a car to lose? Fill 
with Bluecol and know you're 100% 
SAFE against 35 degrees of frost. 


the SAFE anti-freeze 


SMITHIS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 5. SMITH & SONS (2NGLAND) LIMITED 





the 
Coventry Climax 
T.S.M. 1500 lb. 


model 


This new T.S.M. model brings vital savings of non-productive time 
into wide new fields of industry — those restricted spaces where 
larger and heavier fork trucks cannot be used with advantage. ~ 


It goes through a 3 ft. door with room to spare. 
Travels loaded at 64 m.p.h. Stacks up to 9 ft. 4 cylinder 


radius. 
8 h.p. petrol engine. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


For details of the Coventry Climax Models best suited to your needs, write to 


DEPT. 13, COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, WIDDRINGTON 


ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 











| When horses must walk 
_ Ina play or a talk 
_ I tap, molto lento, 


| When they ask for a trotter 
I step it up hotter 

| And wish I'd a totter 

| Real Jamaica Rum 


Turns in a 56 inch | 


, October 31 1952 


When mustangs must canter 
I’m ready instanter 

To rap, much andanter, 
Jamaica means Rum 


When they gallop along 
I clatter this song: 


If you stick to Jamaica 
You'll never go wrong 


Jamaica means rum 


One bottle goes such a very long way with these 
Jamaica Rum recipes! 


| ®* Rum and Orange * Rum and dash of Angostura * Rum and Ginger Ale 


* Rum and Lime * Rum toddy, hot, with lemon, sugar and cloves 
* Rum punch, cold — lemon or lime, sugar and water 


Look for JAMAICA on the bottle 


Mts wonderfil what JAMAICA RUM will do/ 
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coprrey avis 


| chauffeur-driven 
|, \\o/ self-drive 


My, Scur-prive ; 1951 5-seater 
ey MORRIS-OXFORD and ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY saloons 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN : 1951 ROLLS-ROYCE 6-passenger Limousines 
and ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 6-passenger Limousines 
and 3/4-passenger saloons 


CAR WILL MEET YOU ANYWHERE—ANYTIME 
YOUR DRIVING LICENCE and all documents obtained 
TOURS AND ITINERARIES PLANNED 
EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS—ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


callorwrite |7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
telephone | TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 Cables: Quickmilez, London 
cable } Also at Nuasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474} 


Regent fuel and tubricate Godfrey Davis Cars 
BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 








Autumn winds call for 
VESPER Warmth 


Vesper Stoves will keep in day and night on any 
fuel. They send heat all over the room, can be 
used as an open fire, but make no work, Write for 
Booklet 3(J) P, which tells you all 

about them. 


CARRON 
COMPANY 


The Royal Charter Company Founded in 1759 
CARRON, Falkirk, STIRLINGSHIRE © ™ 





INTERNATIONAL 


One of the highest grade of watches 
made in Switzerland 
Eighty years tradition in quality 


SOLD AND SERVICED AT 
GOOD JEWELLERS 


INTERNATIONAL WATCH CO. 


SCHAFFHAUSER 
(SwitT2ERcawe) 





The connoisseur’ s 
own Empire 


Burgundy ee o After the first delightful 
yo sip you'll begin to feel 


s 


a new person. How 
you'll enjoy its rich, 
full flavour, its 
stimulating, in- 
vigorating good- 
ness. And remem 
ber, Big Tree 


y actually costs less. To 


g 


% be sure of securing 
4 


SA extra goodness and extra 

aS, . - 

a value, always ask for Big Tree 
by name. 


onty 10/9  tarce FLAcoON 
(equal to one-and-a-half bottles)+ Half Flagen 5/5 


Bottled and fully guaranteed by 


The BIG TREE Wine Co. 


London, S.W.1. 





To the tune of big business everywhere Remington is 
setting the pace. It swings efficiency into top gear... 
promotes increased production ... and lives up to the big 
things expected of its super streamlined appearance. It’s a 
winner all the way . . . backed by all the VERY latest aids 
to smoother, speedier typing that have made the name 
of Remington famous. Write today for illustrated folder. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. K.M:C.59) 
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» 
BRINGS TO WOS#@ tHE soap THAT 
Wee” GIVES AMAZING TOP-TO-TOE | 
Us PROTECTION NIGHT £ DAY 
CIDAL. the figh-grade. pleasantly perfamed 


tonet soap, contams Hexachlorophene, a 


ly dev cluped germane proved and tested 


* Amild and gentle toilet soap 
containing Hexachlorophene 
~ the ideal Germicide 

* Recommended by Doctors 

* lk*per Tablet only 


the HEXACHLOROPHENE Tt 
se YOW 


K GOH 


Made for British Families b ; fj" 
| #-BIBBY & SONS ito. or ven eee. FLO a 
YE UPON A TIME *# #2 


. . » but if Ali Baba’s story had been written today his 
treasure would have included palladium, Like gold 


Ar Jacqmor now... wattage inne te oie 
i ~s and the way it responds to the craftsman’ s 
The Autumn Collection sie 
of fine Worsted Suitings 
and quality Tweeds 


in the new 





Jacqmar colours 


Platinum Metals Division, The Mond Nickel Company (.imited, 
Sunderland Howse, Curzon Street, London, W.1 





asleolea 





This is an 
advertisement 


THERE MUST BE (we suppose) all kinds | as SPORTIE “s 

of rules that tell you how to put these 

things together. Somewhere among | A delightful sports blouse at 

— oe is — to mk hens — a moderate price in |4 lovely 
reader eve ing that’s | 

about your emo in 4 us do ory colours. Rain resistant and 

straight away, by numbers. It:— washable. 





Cooks like that legendary what's-‘is-name. 


Boils up bathwater like billy-ho. “JUNIOR ” 


Burns day and night, and is as clean as a Boy Scout's whistle in } 
thought, word and deed. Miniature of Windak Golf Blouse 


Is as much trouble as a Genie with a lamp and saves your labour | —in fact, just like Dad’s and 
like one of those Indian affairs with eight pairs of hands. 7 Mum's. Zipped front, elastic 


Uses a guaranteed bagatelle of fuel. waist—Rain resistant, windproof 


Makes the owner feel dizzy with pride and the neighbours fee! and washable. 
sick with envy. 
There! Not bad, eh? 


Then usually you put in a lot of stuff about this quality appliance, 
crafisman-wrought, spelling contentment ; add that you can have it 
today, and that the designers are most topmost. This sort of thing 
. Saw true and could go on for ages except that you know it | WINDAK LTD.. WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 
already. < E | 

The advertisement should of course end with an injunction to the FAS 
chap to go and buy one. 


In case of difficulty please write for the nome of 
nearest stockist to: 








It does. ° e 
Good Taste is Good Business 


There's just one thing that might prevent vou—and that’s an Aga 
in your kitchen now. How warm! How welcoming! How wise! 


This is an AGA 





How human it is to associate a man with the place where we meet 
him. It is so important therefore, to create with our surroundings, 
a lasting impression of quality. Nowhere is this more necessary 
than in that vital place—your office. 

Your office can reflect your conviction that only the best is good 
enough. This is something a man cannot say for himself—the things 
he lives with say it for him. Gill and Reigate specialise in furniture 
and interior decoration of traditional design and good taste. What- 
ints heaeiiin in'dne waite Gan of — you a oes Regency or rich Baroque, Gill and 

N : cigate are ready to advise you. 
oop ech eo abeoaangeetenanieerio For Interior Decoration, Period Panelling, Antique and Finest 


let them go to people who really want one. ° . : ™ " - x 
Y 259 ey Scola ae Re . Reproduction Furniture, Curtains, Fabrics or Carpets, please 
enquire at 


AGA HEAT LTD. | Re Reigate 


18/20 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
(PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) ARLINGTON HOUSE, ARLINGTON STREBT, PICCADILLY, LONDON 8,.W.1 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6257 
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There’s a lively little 


SE Sk hen in me UL ey 


This charming, colourful Smiths Alarm, with its fascinating 


‘pecking hen’ will delight parents and children everywhere. 
Like all models in the famous Smiths ‘ Sectric’ and handwound 
range of Alarms it is robust and reliable to an outstanding 
degree. Sold by Smiths recognised Stockists. Prices incl. P.T. No. | 
Model (as illus.)23/6d. No.2 Model, similar but with base. 25/9d. 


SMITHS 


NURSERY ALAKMS 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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ONE-PIECE HEADS 
Pull out a pin and 
the Twin-Four's 
Shaving Heads 
come out completely, 
for quick, easy 
cleaning. No separ- 
ate parts to lose; no 
screws to fiddlewith. 


ON & OFF SWITCH 
The Twin-Four 
Viceroy’s powerful 
motor is controlled 
by a built-in switch: 
just a touch puts it 
“on” or “er 
Nothing else is need- 
ed to start or stop it 


A.C./D.C, 90 — 250v 
The Twin-Four 
Viceroy operates on 
any current and a 
wide range of volt- 
ages— just turn a 
switch to the one 
needed. No outside 
transformers, etc. 


Then the Drv Shaver for you is the 
tric mod Just press the lever and 


shave! 05 - ine. tax (in t miy) 


NO ELECTRICITY? 
Viceroy Non- Ele 


ill Viceroy models are stocked by 
local dealers throughout the British Isles 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD, 


Head Office, Works & 


Service : 





“Four Viceroy are 

it (not pressed) to a toler- 

‘Of @ ten-thousandth of an inch. 
@xtra precision in manufacture 
ensures stronger, longer-lasting 
heads, while the extra-shaving 
surfaces give a wider coverage for 


speedier action. 


Vhanks Va ts new fealures 


: of the virtues of Dry Shaving meet Rolls Razor’s new 
‘the wi in-Four, and start a beautiful friendship. 
a quicker, ese shave than any Dry Shaver has yet given; it is superbly produced 


to precision engineering standards that ensure long, long years of satisfying service. 


ip. 


Its exclusive features mean 


See, try the Twin-Four Viceroy and you'll agree that Rolls Razor's 25 years of special- 
ised production of shaving equipment have taught them something about the subject. 


lxtra years of service ga tae pe. men enna 


PRICE (in silk and velvet lined case) 160- 
Viceroy Models: ‘Universal’ at 119/6(A.C./D.C., 


and ‘A.C. MODEI 
Purchase Tax and apply in the 


it 93 ~ (200/250v.) 


Other 
W250.) 


prices include 
United apt se mm only, 


Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2. 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Callers only). 


Showrooms : 
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Hungry . . . but no bread, no potatoes, no sugar, no 
wine. Very,soon it may be just no...no...no... 
Do you struggle with yourself and then relapse? All 
this vain effort makes you irritable and tired but does 
not make you slimmer. Try an easier way, guaranteed 
for good results. The free Linia Booklet will tell you how. 


LINIA BELTS 


Free Booklet on the Linia Method from 
Department B.19 at the address below : 
Sold only by 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 177 Regent St. London W.1 Tel: Regent 7570 
and at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 


| Chosen 
') for fortunate 
men by 


| clever women 


Fortunate because epiLox brand non-felting 
wool resists shrinking and ensures them perfectly 
fitting socks of soft woolly feel through almost 
endless wear and washing. Clever because generous 
reinforcement at main wear points takes the labour of 
darning out of the'r lives for a delightfully long time. 
Remember, too, like those good Toutat fabrics you 
know so weil, roorat socks are completely covered by the 
TOOTAL guarantee. Choice of plain shades. 


TOOTAL 


SOCKS 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER | 








BORN 1820— 


still 
going 


strong 


Johnnie Walker 


Fine old Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by The Scotch 
Whisky Association : 


“ RED LABEL” 35/- per bottle, 18/3 hall-bottie, 














GOOD CARS HAVE 


BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For luxtrious comfort there's nothing like Leather 














and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! 


This is why . . . Because, only 
Noilly Prat made in France 
from French grapes, with the 
traditional French know-how, has 
ali those subtle qualities which 
have made ‘ French ’ a household 
word throughout the world. That 
dry, subtle aperitif that blends so 
perfectly with gin, and is the 
‘ French’ upon which so many 
cocktail recipes are based. 
Remember, too, that Noilly Prat 
is full strength, that’s why it 
makes an intriguing aperitif on 
its own, either neat or with 

a splash. Try it. 





REAL FRENCH VERMOUTH 
Blended and bottled in France 


IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C® 








gy me | Tmene once WAS a very selfish man. He § 
wo HLM. King George VI | had a Parker-Knoll chair which he kept 
| all to himself, and whenever anyone said, “Please may I 
| sit in your Parker-Knoll chair ?”, he would answer, “No! 
| I have only one, and I can’t bhy another.” But you can 
buy them now, and they are being made so quickly that 
| you can usually get one from stock, or at the worst, wait a 
few weeks for the model you want. 
I To get the genuine 


PARKER-BNOLL <= 


Write for illustrated leaflet idea 
FARKER-NOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD FROGMOOR - HICH WYCOMBE - BUCKS. 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 33/9; Half-Bottle {7/7 
Quarter-Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. only 
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Ar the first annual Sym- 
posium on Space Travel in New 
York an official of the United 
Nations Legal Division raised 
the question of who owned outer 
space. No claim has so far been 
received from any Middle 
Eastern power. 


Privileges formerly enjoyed 
by the Cinque Ports include 
exemption from tax and tallage, 
soc and sac, toll and theam, 
bloodwith and fledwith, pillory 
and tumbrill, infangtheof, out- 
fangtheof and mundbriech, and 
the right to gather witsom and 
to assemble in portmote. Some 
further privileges were bestowed 
on the present Lord Warden as 
recently as the twenty-fifth of 
October. 


a 


“So Mr. John H. McKie, Tory 
member since 1931, spoke first, 
then Mr. R. T. Johnston carried 
on with the Liberal meeting in 
public in Stranraer for 20 years.” 

Scottish Daily Express 


Never mind, it’s over now. 


CHARIVARIA 


Accommodation Problem 
“Owing to the great success of 
“The Great Caruso,’ The Forum 
have fortunately been able to 
re-book this delightful film for a 
further week on September 10th, 
when they hope that all those 
who were disappointed and unable 
to see it will obtain seats, and that 
all those who have already seen it 
will come again.” 
Advt, in “Jersey Evening Post” 


Mr. John Mills took a 
curtain-call at his recent first 
night standing on his head. 
Afterwards he paid the usual 
tributes to the supporting 
players. 
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In gratitude for many hours 
of his favourite music, a Liver- 
pool textile manufacturer has 
left five hundred pounds to his 
firm’s brass band. Of course he 
gave instructions that there 
should be no strings to it. 


a 


One result of the inquiry 
into rail fares may be that 
fewer people will be entitled to 
travel free. The Railway 
Executive appears to be bent 
on eliminating all hangers-on, 
except in the rush hour, 


a 


“Sreatinea Agga 
Dericit 
CHANCELLOR ON 
CAUSES 


LORD MAYOR'S DINNER 
TO BANKERS” 
The Times 
That’s right, -blame it on the 


City. 


4 


Pe od 


denies 














. 50 there 1 was, with the Labour candidate at the 
back door, the Conservative candidate ‘os up the drive, 
and the milk pudding boiling over . 


FROM THE BALCONY 


Y dear friends. The die is cast. 
is taken. The people’s voice has spoken. 
that we stand together on the brink of—of- 4 

“November.” 

“Thank you-—we must cast away our petty fears 
and jealousies and march forward hand-in-hand to 
meet our destiny, boldly setting our united faces against, 
towards rather, whatever lies in front of us and resolutely 
turning our backs on that which lies behind.” 

“We can’t help ourselves, mate.” 

“Our voluble friend here seems to be in some sort 
of difficulty. Perhaps if——” 

“Nothing lies behind till you turns your back on 
it, chum. It’s in front up to then, see?” 

“T am glad we find ourselves in agreement. Let 
us go forward then, back to back (Laughter)—I am 
delighted to hear you laugh; laughter is the inalienable 
privilege of free-born Englishmen. Never forget that. 
All down the ages the full-throated laughter of English- 
men has rung and echoed from court and cottage— 
wholesome gusts of merriment driving before it—them 
—driving out the mists of oppression and obscurantism 
and cleansing the Augean stables of hypocrisy and cant. 
The laughter of Falstaff, the laughter of Jaques, Queen 
Elizabeth’s deep guffaw, the rumbling cachinnations 
of Dr. Johnson 

“Who’s turning his back on the past now, chum ?” 

“even the laughter of fools, which of course we 
still have with us to-day. Speaking no longer merely 
as vour candidate, but as your elected representative 
in Parliament—as the representative, let me add, not 
of this or that narrow section or interest, nor even of 
this or that party, but of each and all of you—for you 
must never forget, those of you who voted against me— 
and I make no complaint about that; every man must 
vote according to his conscience, and it will be a sad 
day for England, indeed, if ever, through sloth or 
apathy or I know not what insidious malady infecting 
the body politice——” 

“Where's the main verb?” 


The decision 
Now 
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“Mind your own business—if ever the day dawns 
when the precious gift of free suffrage is lost. to us, and 
with it that unity in diversity, that inner harmony 
that springs from friendly and _freely-expressed 
differences of opinion—in a word, the fundamental 
consentaneity——”’ 

“Suffering snakes!” 

“that binds us together as one people, undivided 
and indivisible (Cheers). And may I remind our friend 
in front here that we are no longer on the hustings? 
All that is over. We gave them a good thrashing 
(Interruption), and I am sure nobody bears any ill-will 
on that score. It was a good, clean fight (A voice : 
“Windbag”’)—on our side at least (Hoots, catcalls, 
etc.)}—though I am bound to say that some of the 
tactics employed by my opponents were, to put it 
mildly, un-British. Hard knocks one expects, and I——” 

“Who called us vipers?” 

“ Plain statement of fact is one thing, lies, falsehood, 
chicanery and scurrilous abuse are another. (Uproar.) 
The falsification of figures—well, I say nothing as to 
that. What we have to do now is to put our backs to 
the wall and all shove together. In a spirit of amity, 
united as we are—What do you mean by ‘Eton and 
Jericho,’ sir? Our friend here seems to be a little 
carried away by the occasion. Speaking, then, if I 
may, as an old Harrovian who had the good fortune to 
go to Oxford——” 

“And not, let me add, as the representative of this 
or that narrow section or interest.” 

“That interruption is typical, if I may say so, of 
the kind of ill-conditioned, tendentious rubbish that 
has brought the reputation of my opponent’s party to 
the lowest point yet reached in its degraded history— 
rubbish, moreover, that has deservedly rebounded on 
to the heads of those who spewed it forth with such 
venomous delight. If there be any decent citizen left , 
in their ranks, which I take leave to doubt—Yes, you’ 
may laugh now, my friend——” 

“Just a wholesome gust of merriment, chum.” 


* * * * * * * 


At this point the new Member abruptly left the 
balcony, presumably to have a word with a friend in 
the crowd, and the band struck up “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” which was sung without incident. 

H. F. Etxis 


& & 


OF PREJUDICE AND HEREDITARY 
OPINIONS 


HE intensity of feeling is inversely proportional 
to the degree of knowledge.” 

So says my book on psychology, written by the fellow 
of a college. 

When some people talk about politics, what ignorance 
they are revealing, 

If the degree of knowledge is inversely proportional 
to the intensity of feeling! 
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CHILDE WINSTON TO THE DARK TOWER CAME 








“Np 


[Arr 
| 
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“I think, we should have the psychiatrist to 


METHECLIN 


1 HAVE now drunk mead. In memory of my maternal 
great-uncle I had long wished to do this. 

My maternal great-uncle had the curious idea, as 
I think I have mentioned before, that in the earliest 
stages of our island history, drinking, though some- 
times immoderate, was comparatively pure. 

When, however, the drinking of mead had been 
mingled and overlaid with the drinking of beer, and 
thereafter with the drinking of wine, whisky, brandy, 
rum and, last and—to my maternal great-uncle—worst 
of all horrors, with the drinking of gin, the population 
of England in the course of two thousand years was 
afloat in a turgid sea of alcohol, most of which was 
adulterated in the foulest possible manner. 

My maternal great-uncle was a rural dean, and 
therefore had plenty of time for contemplation and 
research. He embodied his theories in a book entitled 
Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England, published in 
1884, and now perhaps rather difficult to obtain. It 
was a large theme. But he did not shirk it. In the list 
of authorities quoted in the first fourteen pages, which 
he modestly entitles “A Contribution to the Bibliography 
of the Subject,” he tables no fewer than four hundred 
and ninety-two sources of reference, ranging (so far as 
dates of printing are concerned) from Bacchus Bountie, 
by Philip Foulface of Aleford (1594), to Arrest the 
Destroyer's March, by Mrs. Wightman (1877). 




















Lower IV, sir— 
Sobrab and Rustum got the slow handelap again today.” 


The book is full of good things. But it lays much 
stress on mead, or metheglin, as my great-uncle prefers 
to call it, though he is not quite certain whether it is a 
Celtic or a Saxon brew, or both. 

Whether he drank it himself (he. lived in Wales) 
he does not say, nor in face of the evidence is he able to 
pretend that the beverage was always temperately used 
by the men of old. He notes, for instance, the fact—or 
fancy—that Vortigern bartered the kingdom of Kent to 
Hengist and Horsa when intoxicated by mead. He 
cites the important statement made by the poet 
Aneurin that the Britons under Mynyddawg were 
drunk at the Battle of Cattraeth and, though they 
fought with courage, lost the day. None the less, he 
has a soft spot for mead, for he quotes Taliesin (also of 
the sixth century) in its praise. Taliesin apparently 
called it “precious to the creature whom the earth 
maintains,” and said it was “the foaming pure and 
shining liquor which the bees provide but do not 
enjoy.” 

Much affected by this statement, and many, many 
others by early English historians, I composed four 
lines of my own. 

When Autumn from the garth and glade 
Her honied harvest brings 
Mead-weary on the ground are laid 
The Anglo-Saxon kings. 
And, learning from my evening newspaper that 
metheglin was on exhibition at the National Honey 
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Show, I went to the Mead Hall at Westminster, which 
overlooks the playing ground of the famous school. 


I don’t know whether you have ever seen much 
honey. I have. Rows and rows of jars of honey—white 
and black and yellow and amber and green; thick 
honey and clear honey; honey in the comb, and comb 
in the honey. Do you like beeswax? I have seen enough 
beeswax to polish a thousand floors. There was a glass 
case of bees being busy. There were traps for catching 
mice and rats, which devour bees. There were bee 
skeps of many kinds. There was also a queen bee that 
seemed to have a jewelled collar round its neck. There 
were cakes and sweets made of honey, and cloaks and 
gloves and hats to guard against the stings of bees. 
And about the hall moved bee-men and bee-women, 
brisk, healthy, and affable, telling things to the bees, 
and immune from rheumatism, because rheumatism is 
cured by the stings of bees. 

Only in one corner of the room were piled the 
tubs and the metal apparatus for the manufacture of 
metheglin, and earthenware jars and cups from which 
metheglin is consnmed. 

But no one was consuming it. The demonstrator 
was not there. Close to this shrine, however, was a 
bench upon which sat about a dozen miserable, sad, 
and expectant-looking men. Readers, no doubt, of 
Taliesin and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, though not 
perhaps of my great-uncle’s book. They were engaged, 
like me, in that very old Celtic and Anglo-Saxon occupa- 
tion known as waiting for the bar to open. In truth 
of course the bar was open and they were sitting quite 
close to it; but like me, though without perhaps the 
same authority, they realized that beer, gin, whisky, 
vermouth, port, sherry, brandy and rum had been the 
ruin of England for two thousand years, and, what is 
more, had to be paid for in cash, while the samples of 
metheglin would presumably be free. 

Round and round among the honey pots and bee 
skeps I walked again and again, conversing with bee- 
men and bee-women and obtaining bee pamphlets and 
brochures on apiculture, with which my pockets became 
gradually filled to overflowing ; gradually also becoming 


conscious of an overpowering thirst. 


At long last I was aware of a wild commotion 
in the corner of the Mead Hall. The demonstrator had 
’ arrived. The bench of sad-looking men had flung them- 
selves upon him and begun to ply him with intelligent 
questions on the manufacture of mead. I also, weary 
with bee-faring, hurried to the fount of bee-beer, but 
it was long before I could get near enough to the oracle 
to be able to talk to it. 

Finally, pushing my shoulder between an indignant 
Celt and an exasperated Saxon I was given a sample of 
the shining (though not foaming) liquor which the bees 
provide; the liquor that lost us the battle of Cattraeth. 

“‘Here’s to Taliesin!” I cried, but the assembly did 
not appear to understand me. 

“That is the dry,” said the demonstrator. It struck 
me as both pleasant and pure. He then 4urned another 


tap and gave me one—and then another—of the wet. 
I drank the first to Hengist and the second to Horsa. 
They seemed to shed a new light on the Heptarchy. 
I then retired from the fray. 


I have now drunk mead. Evor 
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HE total milk production in this 

country in the year which ended 
on September 30 last was sixteen 
hundred million gallons. That 
sounds a lot to you? It is sixty- 
one million gallons less than the 
previous year. What is wrong with 
Britain’s cows? Taking advantage 
of the fact that all the best cows 
were assembled at Olympia for the 
sixty-fifth annual Dairy Show, I 
decided to go and probe them. 

There was no time to change 
into my smock between leaving the 
office and arriving at Olympia, but 
I reckoned I should be reasonably 
inconspicuous if I just went about 
chewing a straw. A hastily con- 
sumed ice-cream soda at a handy 
milk-bar yielded a couple; but 
when I presented myself at the 
barrier with one of them sticking at 
a jaunty angle from a corner of my 
mouth I was firmly halted by an 
attendant. “Sorry, sir,” he said, 
pointing with a horny thumb at 
para. 31(s) of the Rules, Regulations 
and Conditions in the programme, 
which was underlined and sidelined 


IN SEARCH OF MILK 


twice in the margin. “Hay and 
Straw will be provided free of 
expense,” it said; and a little later, 
“In no circumstances will ex- 
hibitors be allowed to bring their 
own straw into the Hall.” 

Luckily I soon found out that 
the best farmers wear bowler hats 
and horn-rimmed glasses and carry 
rolled umbrellas, and the only 
people in smocks at Olympia that 
day were the correspondents of the 
farming papers. 

Expecting, as I was, to find myself 
surrounded by lowing beeves, I was 
a little taken aback to find the hall 

filled instead with 
gleaming and 
clanking machin- 
ery. I took a 
quick look at my 
programme to 
} make sure I had 
come to the right 
place, and there it 
was, Dairy Show, 
but not a cow in 
sight. I wandered 
forlornly about the 
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floor seeking a cow, but all I found 
was apparatus for washing milk- 
bottles, and capping milk-bottles, 
and delivering milk-bottles, and 
enrobing choc-ice bars. The 
machines were very big and shiny 
—one, a stainless steel double-effect 
continuous milk evaporator, was 
twenty feet high or more—and they 
worked by electricity. 

I saw at once what was wrong 
with the milk industry. Power-cuts, 
that was the trouble. Cut off the 
electricity, and the cows on a modern 
farm cannot even be milked— 
providing, that is, that a modern 
farm has any cows. I was beginning 
to wonder if the process of mechan- 
ization on the farm had now reached 
the point where milk was produced 
by the direct processing of grass. 
Several of the machines present 
looked as if they could take that in 
their stride—as long as the current 
was on. 

A notice caught my eye which 
said “Upstairs for pigeons, goats, 
produce,” and I decided to follow it. 
Goats and pigeons were at least 
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alive, and goats were known to pro- 
duce milk. It was progress of a kind. 

At first the goats were as 
elusive as the cows. There were 
pigeons in plenty, of every possible 
shape and size—fantails, pouters, 
croppers, dragoons, archangels, nuns, 
turbits, oriental frills, muffed 
tumblers, English owls, African 
owls ... There were also apples, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, cheese, 
turkey poults, sheepskin rugs, patent 
mustard-pots, fur coats, and cafe- 
teria batteries for hens. And, finally, 
goats. 

Two of them were being ‘led 
round the judging-ring, smoothly 
combed, sweet-smelling quadrupeds 
that you could have taken into the 
Ritz with you. Others stood, or lay, 
in stalls around the ring, labelled 
with their names and their breeds 
and sometimes bedecked with gay 
coloured prize rosettes. I fell for a 
goat named Spean Corluyme, who 
had just won the Toggenburg Chal- 
lenge Bowl. I gave him (her?) a 
couple of pages of the evening news- 
paper to eat, and he (she?) nuzzled 
me affectionately. Our acquaint- 
anceship might have ripened still 
further, but at that moment I heard 
an unmistakable moo. 


A cow! It could have been 
nothing else, except possibly a 
moose. Darting rapidly in the 
direction from which the sound had 
come, I found myself looking over 
the balcony on to a vast show ring 
completely full of cows. This was 
where I must go to find out the 
truth about milk. Pausing only at 
the stand of a famous farming 
periodical to take a necessary pre- 
caution, I made for the ring. 

Next to me sat a Young Farmer. 
Young Farmers are a kind of farro- 
ing cadet mo yement; you can bea 


Young Farmer 
between the ages of 
ten and twenty-five 
(it varies according 
to the county you 
live in), and if you 
see a Young Farmer 
you can be sure he 
will be keen on his 
job and _ therefore 
good for some in- 
formation. This one 
had recently been 
kicked in the face 
by a cow, and if 
anyone was in a 
position to tell me 
what was wrong 
with Britain’s cows, 
he should have been. 

“Good head Nd. 448’s got,” I 
said to him with a casual show of 
knowledge. “ Kind, and yet vigorous 
and alert, and sort of showing the 
feminine character.” 

He looked at me sharply, and 
then at something in his left hand. 
“The hindquarters are nice and 
level, too,” he said—‘‘long from 
hooks to pins, and evenly fleshed.” 

“Yes, yes,” I agreed. “And the 
chest so deep and broad, with such 
a wide heart-girth.” 

“And the tail fine and neatly 
set in 

“And the hind legs strong and 
straight . 

“The skin 
supple——” 

No. 448 had left the ring by this 
time, but the Young Farmer and I 
were far too engrossed in swopping 
points to notice it. When we had 
both exhausted the erib we had 
bought for sixpence at the stand 
where I had paused on the way in 
we decided to call it a draw. 

In the annexe beyond the buffet 
a further horde of cattle stood 
quietly in their pens. I do not know 
how many of them there were, but 
it looked a formidable assembly. 
Surely, I said, if all these cows and 
all the electric milking-machines in 
the main hall got together there 
wouldn’t be a milk-shortage. My 
friend said I had forgotten cheese, 
which was exported unless it was 
beastly enough to go on the ration. 

The thought of all the beautiful 
Kinglish cheeses being wasted on a 
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thin and very 


lot of foreigners so saddened me that 
I left the Young Farmer and began 
to wend my way home. As I 
crossed the main hall my ears 
were filled with all the nostalgic 
symphony of farmyard noises—the 
clinka-clinka-clinka of the milk- 
bottling machines, the tsah, tsah of 
the electric milking machines, the 
dedum-fss, dedum-fss of another 
kind of electric milking machine, 
the womp, womp, womp of the 
aluminium cappers, the drumcondra- 
drumcondra-drumcondra of the choc- 
ice enrobers* as they enrobed the 
snowy ice-cream with rich dark 
chocolate couverture. It all seemed 
very reassuring—those placid, con- 
tented cows, those sleek and shiny 
goats, those mighty engines, those 
well-dressed financiers, those beauti- 
fully-organized officials of the Milk 
Marketing Board . . . and yet there 
were the figures. Sixty-one million 
gallons down in a year, and worse 
to come, they said, in 1952. 

Could it be, I asked myself, that 
dairy farmers were being too much 
drawn into side-issues and neglect- 
ing their main duty to milk cows? 
I thought of the prize dahlias, the 
patent bee-hives, the fleece-lined 
slippers ... I was just starting to 
construct a cogent sentence that 
began “The modern cow is a vast 
octopus” when I found myself at 
the exit. B. A. Youre 





* Imaginative reconstruction based on 


inspection of machine. No enrobing 
was being carried out on the occazion of 
my visit. 











|Detective Story 


Putting it Over 
Detective McLeod—Kirx Dovuatas; Detective Brody—Wiuttam Benpix 


Charley Gennini—Joszera WIsE 
Lieut tM gh. 





man; A Shoplifter—Lee GRant 
—Horace McManon 


AT THE PICTURES 
Detective Story—The Secret of Convict Lake 


VEN if one didn’t know 
that Detective Story 
(Director : WILLIAM 

Py WyYLer) was the film 

° ofa play (by Srpyey 

KINGSLEY), it would be obvious 

enough fairly soon. Nearly all tlie 

action passes in the detectives’ 
room of the 2Ist Precinet Police 

Station, New York, a scene cireum- 

scribed but, as rooms go, large—as 
large as a stage, which once or twice 
the camera goes out of its way to 
make us think of by giving us 
almost a galleryite’s view of it. 

Apart from this, the small-part 
playing, though strikingly good, 
suggests the stage more than the 

screen because it somehow has the 
air of assuming the presence of an 
audience. Again, the theme, which 
deals with a tough detective (Kirk 

DovcGias) with an almost crazy 
hatred of criminals that drives him 
to knock them about at the slightest 
opportunity—and “suspect” for 
him seems to mean the same as 
“criminal ”—strikes one as working 
itself out with theatrical patness in 
space and time: just then, just there, 
he discovers that his adored wife 
once had dealings with the shady 
doctor against whom he is bitterly, 
implacably building up a case. 
But all this notwithstanding, it’s an 
intensely entertaining film full of 
good things, though most of them—- 
again this suggests the stage rather 


than the screen—are in a robustly 
comic mood that is out of key with 
the main theme’s harsh drama of 
principle. The latter is solved at 
the end by death: having founded 
his life on the conviction that law- 
‘breakers are “a different breed,” 
the detective sees nothing to do 
after his shocking discovery but 
allow himself to be killed. As this 
tormented character Mr. Dove.as 
gives a strong performance that 
would dominate the picture except 
for those small parts, which are 
heightened enough to be out of 
scale if strictly considered but add 
enormously to one’s enjoyment. 
The anxious, good-natured little 
shoplifter from Brooklyn (Lee 
Grant) and the comically hysterical 
burglar (JoserpH Wiseman) are the 
memorable, highly-coloured spots of 
character; the admirably directed 
interaction of move- 

ment and talk all over 

the big room is what 
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turns up in -The Secfet of Convict 
Lake (Director: Micuagrt Gorpoy). 
It seems that in 1871 a group of 
convicts escaped from a jail in 
Nevada and fought their way 
through blizzards and over moun- 
tains to an isolated village in 
California from which st that 
moment all the men happened to 
be away. In the end, when the men 
came back, there was a gun fight, 
from which the only convict to 
survive, by a lucky chance, was the 
one who never should have gone to 
prison at all. Meanwhile he had 
fallen in love with one of the em- 
battled women (rather surprisingly 
played by Gene -Trervey), whom 
he found misguidedly planning to 
marry that one of the men who 
really did the crimes of which this 
innocent was convicted. I narrate 
all this in the past tense rather than 
the present because, according to an 
off-screen voice at the end, it is true: 
there really is now a “Convict Lake” 
which before 1871 was Monte 
Diablo Lake. It all sounds pretty 
artificial, but it is done well enough 
to be entertaining. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A very interesting and well 
made French picture about a 
murder-trial jury, Justice est Faite, 
is another new one in London. The 
more universally appealing Edward 
and Caroline (26/9/51) continues. 

The only release I have written 
more than a few words about is 
Submarine Command (17/10/51), a 
quite entertaining Hollywood war 
picture. Appointment With Venus 
is bright but undistinguished. 

RicnarD MaLvetr 





gives the thing its 
satisfying texture. (If 
you object to the word 
“texture” as precious, 
many critics would be 
grateful to hear of a 
good equivalent.) 


Still another varia- 
tion on the theme of a 
community terrorized 
by criminal fugitives 
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The Secret of Convict Lake 
Keeping it Under 
Canfield—Guieny Forp 
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LUNCH FOR TWO 


GRASPED the child firmly under 

the arms and began to ease him 
into the high chair. I found that I 
had only managed to insert one leg, 
and had overrun the chair with the 
other. I withdrew the child and 
began again, but this time he slid 
straight through nearly to the 
floor, almost without touching the 
sides ... 

(Eat in the kitchen, the child's 
mother had said, and I'll be back 
about three but they keep you so 
long under the dryer don’t be dis- 
appointed if I’m a little late. No, 
I won't, I said.) 

Singing loudly to distract his 
attention, I next rested one hand on 
the child’s shoulder to keep him in 
place, and with my free hand 
picked up a fork and transferred a 
small but perfectly-cooked chop on 
to a strategically-positioned plastic 
plate. I then sat down, breathing 


more freely, and quickly cut the 
chop into small pieces. The child 
pushed a hard crust, left on his tray 
from some previous meal, into my 
ear. I ignored this. I added potato 


and mashed carrot, extolling the 
while, with clucking noises, the 
savouriness of the meal, and point- 
ing out various incidents of interest 
that were going on round us—the 
kitchen sink overflowing, the dog 
trying frantically to lick a mess of 
syrup from its back. 

(Coax him, she had advised, as 
she put on her hat, and give him 
plenty of time to chew.) 

We began with two teaspoons— 
one for the child to go through the 
motions, and the other for me to 
do the serious work. I loaded my 
spoon, and making a noise like an 
aeroplane, successfully induced him 
to look up with his mouth open. I 
thrust the loaded spoon into his 
mouth. The child worked the mouth- 
ful round and round for a moment, 
nodded, and then offered me a taste 
of what was in his spoon, I accepted, 
smiling and shuddering. While I 
chewed, the child blew out his 
mouthful over the side of the chair, 
threw the spoon after it, and 
regarded me with narrowed eyes. 

(Dym’t worry if he plays with 
his food, she had said as she pulled 











on her gloves; keep him amused 
and he'll forget that he is eating.) 

I stood up, and found that the 
palms of my hands were sweating. 
The child ate stolidly for a spoonful 
or two, plying me now and again 
with helpings of potato. I ventured 
to cut a piece from my chop and 
guide his spoon to it. He scowled, 
removed the last two portions from 
his mouth and plastered them 
purposefully to his tray, beating 
them briskly with the spoon . . . 

I helped the child liberally to 
rice pudding, topping it up with 
strawberry jam—to disguise the 
taste, I remember telling myself. 
The two spoons were thrust almost 
together at the puddir g—the child's 
flatly, so that the milk spurted 
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upwards and outwards; mine, con- 
sequently, merely skimming the 
plate. I took the spoon from him, 
held his two hands in one of mine 
and offered a_ carefully-judged 
amount of pudding to an imaginary 
bear under the table... I was 
trying to edge the tip of the spoon 
between sealed lips when the door- 
bell rang. I quickly wound my tie 
round the child and the chair to 
preserve the status quo, and ran. 

(Don’t leave him alone for a 
second had been her final word as 
she left.) 

When I came back to the 
kitchen I found that the dog hac| 
finish ed the syrup und was now busy 
removing a fresh deposit of rice 
pudding from its hindquarters . . . 











& lewd ’s up with this tea, then, 
Jack?” asked the rent man, 
suspiciously. “Got a bit of a twang 


to it,” he went on, waving the cup 


as though it were an unusual 
musical instrament. “What you 
been up to with it?” 

“Bit funny, is it still?” asked 
Jack in concern. “You ain’t the 
first. Satdy, Else done out the urn. 
That's what it was. Shut Sundy of 
course, then Mondy morning they 
started about it. I couldn’t make it 
out. Then I rumbled it. She went 
and done a bit of polishing inside, 
with the stains.” 

“Tt’s not all that funny,” said 
the rent man. “No. Just this bit of 
a twang it’s got.” 

He eased his padded leather 
book from his stool and continued. 
“You get a bit of a tea-taster on this 
lark,” he explained. “‘Hullo, rent 
man,’ they say. ‘Just half a minute 
while I get it. I got you a nice cup 
of tea with all that walking.’ Times 
I hear it. I get to dreading it. 
You can’t spit it out of course, like a 
tea-taster, or you'd get them doing 
their nut.” 

“Oh, well,” said Jack huffily, 
“if you feel like that about it.” 

“Oh, no,” said the rent man 
hurriedly. “No. It’s just you 
get a bit of a connoisseur. Then 
you get some tell you about 
the cinema. You get a good film on 
and you hear it fifty times from all 
the old girls. Well. Puts you off 
sometimes.” 

“T’m glad enough to go, any- 
how,” said Jack. “Get out evenings. 
Yes, Vic?” 

The boilerman in the corner was 
holding up his cup. 

“Been a bit stinged on the old 
sugar to-day, haven’t I, Jack?” he 
asked. 

“Oh,” said Jack. “No. It’s 
the urn. I was telling Norm here,” 
indicating the rent man. 

“How d’you get that then?” 
asked the boilerman. “Urn? You 
been boiling up grass in it or 
summink ?” 

“Else,” explained Jack. “ Doing 
it round. Polishing up inside.” 

“I was telling Jack, Vic,” the 


” 


SNAX AT JAX 
v 


rent man called over, “some of the 
stuff I get on the job.” 

“How’s the old round going, 
then?” asked the boilerman. “Get 
a bit lively with winter coming on. 
Snow and that. Eh?” 

“Tt’s all right for you,” said the 
rent man. “You're laughing. Doing 
the boilers up the Regal and go up 
see the films when you want.” 

“IT never been near one,” 
announced the boilerman piously. 
“Not since I saw one of the silent 
ones where they was Arabs attack- 
ing a fort. Foreign Legion. They 
go and set it on fire, and what 
happens? You see the stone walls 
of the fort burning. That was my 
lot, with pictures.” 

“Going back a bit, aren’t you?” 
said Jack. ‘“‘They’ve come on a 
bit since then. You don’t get that 
now.” 

“Course not, Vic,” said the 
rent man. “I mean, it’s only to be 
expected. They improve same as 
everything else. Now you go and 
you get some real value sometimes. 
You want to go to some now.” 

“That’s just what I say,” the 
boilerman pointed out. ‘You go 
and get properly entertained just 
sitting there. You want to do 
something yourself. What’s wrong 
with a bit of reading? And you 
remember it too. Why, I remember 
as a nipper, clear as if it was yestdy. 
One of the first books I read. How 
Peter's Pound Became a Penny. He 
had this pound and he wanted to 
buy a donkey for his mum. Only 
he goes and starts swapping and 
ends up with a penny. You ever 
read it, have you?” he asked 
suddenly. 

They shook their heads. 

‘“* Yerss,” went on the boilerman, 
“you want to read that some time. 
Teach you to ‘usband your 
resources.” 

“What about ‘usbanding my 
urn?” asked Jack. It had begun to 
thump gently. ‘‘ You ought to know 
something on these, Vic, being 
boilers. This pipe.” 

The boilerman came over anc\ 
peered gingerly at an escape of 
steam. “I should say it wants 
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mending with a new one,” he pro- 
nouneed. “ You can’t go on fiddling, 
patching up. You could whip a 
bit of rag round, and it wouldn’t 
notice much.” 

“You want to watch what sort 
of rag you put on, though, Jack,” 
warned the rent man. ‘Woooor, 
that tea I was having.” 

“Turn it up, then,” objected 
Jack. “No need to ’arp.” 

The urn’s thumping began 
increasing in intensity. A slight 
hiss was audible. 

“You want to put your ‘ead 
out and wave a green flag, by the 
sound of it,” said Vic. “Train’s 
ready to go any minute.” 

Jack put down his tea towel in 
some agitation. ‘“‘What’s up with 
it, Vic?” he asked in concern. 

“You want to turn off the gas 
and have a butcher’s,”’ advised Vic. 
“Most likely as not you got 
something sticking.” 

Jack turned the heat off, and in 
the urn the thumping died away. 
The boilerman lifted the lid and 
poked inside with a wooden spoon. 

“Bit short on the old tea, are 
you?” he asked affably. “Nice 
lump of steel wool here.” 

He held it up. steaming but 
unmistakable. 

“Cor,” said Jack, groping for 
the mot juste. “Stone me.” It was 
the work of a moment to recover. 

He turned towards the back. 
The only possible mot juste. “Evse!” 


ESS f 


“ A fine of £1 was imposed at Bishop 
Auckland to-day on Anthony T. Dar- 
bishire (41) of Wycliffe House, Barnard 
Castle, who led ‘Not Guilty’ to 
exceeding the speed limit in a built-up 
area 


Present at the ceremony were 
departmental managers Messrs. E. Eason, 
I. Jones, J. Jones, J. Marsden and J. 
Kirkpatrick, Representing the Redcar 
Works Club were Mr. J. Hatton, club 
chairman: Mr. N. Gibbin, sports chair- 
man, and Mr. C. Shaife, football 
secretary. 

The Searchlights concert party pro- 
vided the eatertainment.” 

Middlesbrough paper 


Well worth the money, by the sound 
of it. 
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“ His lordship’s had to cut down all round.” 
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VACATIONAL TRAINING 


A Dramat 


Aenes. Have you been away this year? Boldwood 
and I popped over to Italy. 

Mitprep. I took the children to a condemned coast- 
guard’s cottage at Shrimpton for a fortnight. 

Acnes. What fun! 

Miuprep. I was luckier this year. I never had more 
than two of the children ill at once. If I had been 
able to get any help I could have walked several 
groynes along the shingle. There is no sand. 

Acnes. How deliriously close to nature. I am never 
so happy as when I am communing with it. Just 
Nature and me, you know. Those wonderful 
sunsets on the Grand Canal. I sometimes feel that 
in a previous existence I was a gondolier. 

Mi.pReD. I always feel that in a previous existence I 
was cooking, washing up and being bright with 
invalids. 

Acnes. Well, we can’t all have poetry in our hearts, 
can we? Do you know, I said to Boldwood when 
we were drinking champagne cocktails in the 
Piazza San Marco: “This is my spiritual home.” 

Bo_pwoop. Agnes has lost her heart to . . . was it 
Tiepolo ? 

Acres. Wasn’t it Tintoretto? It’s in my diary, 


anyway. 
Mivprep. Which is your favourite Tintoretto in the 
National Gallery ? posers 
Aenes. Where! Oh, that dowdy-looking building 


opposite St. Martin’s. I have often thought when 
I’ve been going to a wedding that I must have a 
look inside it some time. Of course, it would not 


ic Fragment 


be the same as seeing Tintorettos in Italy. The 
atmosphere is so different. 

Botpwoop. In Italy the Arts play so much larger a 
part in life than chez les Anglais. 

Acnes. London is the most philistine town in Europe. 
What a relief to throw one’s social duties aside 
when one goes abroad. In Florence the Opera is 
so alive. The jewels, my dear! 

Mitprep. Sam caught a starfish. Patsy cut her knee 
open on a tin-opener. Jack had a bilious attack. 
Our holiday, also, was not without incident. 

Aenes. I am afraid my adventures are of the soul. 
How I envy your grasp of the earthy. 

Bo.tpwoop. I could hardly drag Agnes away from the 
Colosseum. In her mind’s eye she was seeing 
gladiators, you know. 

Aenes. If I hadn’t been due for a fitting I could never 
have left it. 

Enter Mipck and Porsye BLANE-PARKER 

MiLpRED. We are just revelling in holiday memories 
to fill in the time before we begin to prepare 
for Christmas. Agnes and, to a lesser degree, 
Boldwood have been to Italy. 

Miner. I did the Ligurian coast once, by raft. It took 
me a month to scrape all the salt off. 

Povryr. When I was crossing Cyrenaica on foot I 
sculled across to Sicily and ran up Etna for a 
change. Mountain running is a wonderful way 
of hardening the calves. Did you do any of the 
Apennine climbs? 

Mitprep. Agnes was chiefly concerned with exercising 
her soul. It had apparently got flabby in West 
Kensington. 

Mince. Ought to try shark-riding. I love it when they 
dive. Nearly lost my arm this summer. Didn't 
get the gag in quick enough. Popeye laughed 
himself silly. 

Botpwoop. I’m afraid my spiritual home is the Age of 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Porryre. He would have been a good man with a 
shark. 

Aanes. Boldwood and I are always arguing over this. 
I insist that my spiritual home is the Age of 
Michelangelo. 

Mivprep. As for sixty-four years it was the same Age, 
a compromise should be possible. My spiritual 
home, by the way, is in the future, when the 
children will be keeping me, if their early training 
bears fruit. 

Acnes. The fruit, my dears. You never tasted such 
nectarines! 

Botpwoop. Agnes said they made her feel as though 
the Garden of Eden was the Via Vittorio Veneto. 

Miper. Pemmican’s ‘he stuff for a holiday; you can 
always eke it out with a handful of chopped dates 
and vitamin tablets. 

Popeye. We always go into training six weeks before 
a holiday, knock a hundred calories off our diet 
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“ Don't take any notice.” 


each day. Take the kids under canvas this year, 
Mildred ? 

MiuprReD. Only in the sense that I nailed some old 
sails across the worst holes in the roof. 

Porrye. Nothing youngsters like better than a 
bivouac, lying snug on the ground and wondering 
whether the guy-ropes will hold in a hurricane. 

Mipce. Mistaken kindness to bring them up soft. 
Can’t see the stars from inside a tent. Snatch an 
hour or two in a slit-trench, that’s the stuff for 
children. 

Mitprep. I did not see my way clear to digging four 
trenches, and I should not care to let the children 
sleep in any trench dug by themselves. They 
have not yet got beyond sand. Too much of a 
lotus-eater, that’s me. 

Acnes. Now that reminds me. Can you imagine 
what we are going to do in the spring? Greece, 
my dears. I believe if you get a really good hotel 
it’s magic. 

Botpwoop. I want to see Agnes and the Acropolis 
face to face. 

Mivprep. I should think Agnes would win. 


Mipce. Which of the islands are you going to do? 
I can let you have the names of a couple without 
harbours. 

Porrye. Some of the smaller cargo-boats are worth 
trying. They batten down the hatches and smoke 
uncured tobacco day and night. 

Miper. We're getting our kit together for Nova 
Zembla. It will probably take us months. It’s a 
job to find a really good blubber-knife in London. 

Popeye. It’s a curse having to take our holidays in 
July. January's the best month for the North, 
August for the South. Africa’s nothing in the 
winter. 

Mitprep. We, you will be unsurprised to hear, have 
already booked the cottage at Shrimpton again. 
It’s cheap and the children seemed to like it, and 
by the time we left I had learned what not to do 
with the stove. I can hardly wait to learn what to 
do with it. 

Botpwoop. Agnes always says tha. a holiday is an 
accretion of spiritual capital. 

Mitprep. I certainly felt quite the fakir after mine. 

Fists R. G. G. Paice 
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MAID AT THE MIRROR 
Halloween 


HITE as rose the moon goes 
and silvered is the sky; 
silent lies the white night 
and silent I 
before my mirror waiting 
within its gleam to see 
the lover of my fating 
who'll love but me. 
Too young am I for knowing 
why love should ever be, 
what sign it will be showing 
of pride or pain for me; 
too little is my learning 
to know why love should visit 
here— 
if love be beauty’s earning, 
what’s beauty then; and is it 
here ! 
Yet all my sisters say it 
and whisper when they tell 
that love must needs obey it 
if well I weave the spell. 
The candle at my mirror, 
the apple by my side, 
I watch the hour draw nearer 
that may not be denied, 
when bright with boon of blessing 
or dark through veil of tears, 
yet sweet and for caressing, 
my love appears. 
Love that stays or soon goes 
will come with song or sigh: 
O white as rose the moon goes 
and white wait I 
who have no understanding 
how in so short an hour, 
beyond all my demanding, 
my days shall flower. 
As quiet as the white night 
hushed am I 
till red as rose the dawn grows 
and singing is the sky. 
ALun LLEWELLYN 
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OUTSIDE SCCCER 


M* qualifications as a limner of 
+" the contemporary scene in 
soccer are not perhaps outstanding: 
nevertheless, I shall make the most 
of them. Let me tell you, then, that 
in my time I have slipped my 


cartilage with the best of them; 


lost a front tooth in a goalmouth 
mélée, and known the thrill and 
anguish of heading a goal with my 
face. Let me add that since my 
retirement from violent participa- 
tion in the game I have supported a 
number of teams as an occasional 
spectator, listened fairly regularly 
to broadcast commentaries, and 
known the League tables like the 
back ofa cab. On the other hand I 
have never been transferred, never 
seen a Cup Final and never been a 
member of a supporters’ club. 

This last confession will, I know, 
brand me as a fair-weather fan. In 
the eyes of the National Federation 
of Supporters’ Clubs, a body repre- 
senting at least half a million fully 
paid-up enthusiasts, I am_ little 
better than a blackleg. I contribute 
nothing, apart from my fortnightly 
three shillings admission money (I 
favour the “enclosure”), to my 
club’s welfare, whereas true sup- 
porters, active supporters, contribute 
more than £200,000 every year to 
help their clubs build stands (per- 
mits permitting), buy new players, 
turnstiles, goalposts and so on. 





Worse still, my non-member- 
ship of the —— F.C. Supporters’ 
Club brands me as a “marginal” 
spectator, a wretch who “follows” 
the team only when it is playing 
good football or is faced with 
relegation. Iam not, alas, a “hard 
core” supporter, but merely a unit 
of the “nucleus population” of eight 
millions that nourishes the eleven 
London clubs playing in the Foot- 
ball League. And there is not much 
credit in that. 

A club in the First Division 
cannot survive for long unless it 
has a nucleus population of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand and 
hard core support from at least 
twenty thousand. In the North, in 
places like Blackpool, Burnley, 
Bolton, Middlesbrough, Preston and 
Blackburn, spectators cannot easily 
evade their responsibilities. A 
Burnley supporter, for example, 
knows that his club has a nucleus 
population of only eighty-four thou- 
sand and will soon be threatened by 
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relegation unless every able-bodied 
man (and woman) turns up at Turf 
Moor to cheer on the claret and 
blue shirts . . . 

“Th’art not goin’ t’th’match 
wi’ that cold o’ thine!” says Mrs. 
Higginblossom. 

“ Aye, lass,” says her husband, 
pulling on his cap and fastening 
a claret and blue rosette in his 
buttonhole. “Wheer’s me rattle?” 

“Th'It catch thi death, lad! 
Wheer’s thi sense?” 

““Nay, lass, dunna be too ‘ard. 
Ah mun go t’th’match. Ah knows 
me duty.” 

“Then th’art daft, Joe Higgin- 
blossom, plain daft!” 

“Coom on, Rosie luv, put thi 
bonnet on an’ coom wi’ me. It’s 
nobbut a step.” 

“Me!” 

“Aye, lass. Alice Braintree’s 
goin’ wi’ Jack.” 

ot, EES bs 

“‘Gate were down to twenty-five 
thousand and thirty-six last match, 
an’ tha knows what that means.” 

“Oh, all right. But put thi 
muffler on, an’ let’s ‘ave less o’ this 
talk o’ relegation . . .” 

Relegation! A word to chill the 
spine of the football fan, the local 
rating authority, traders, publicans 
and manufacturers. Relegation 
to the Second Division means, 
almost automatically, a drop in 
attendances of about fifty per cent, 
and a reduction in annual net 
takings of more than £20,000; it 
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means fewer in-tourists, less trade 
(particularly for caterers, inn- 
keepers and fruiterers) and less out- 
put per man-hour in the factories. 
Yes, strange though it may seem, 
there is now a fair amount of 
evidence to prove that when a team 
does badly there is a slight but 
perceptible falling-off in local 
production. 

The threat of relegation always 
produces a tremendous last-ditch 
stand. The local Press warns the 
nucleus population that “new blood 
must be found, and quickly . . .”; 
the harassed, haunted manager 
makes a flying visit to Seotland, 
cheque-book in hand; and the sup- 
porters’ club holds angry, schis- 
matic meetings in the town hall. 

Sometimes the new blood works 
wonders: more often than not it 
doesn’t. Last year Sheffield Wed- 
nesday paid £34,500 for Sewell of 
Notts County (or, rather, they paid 
for the player’s professional regis- 
tration; players are not bought 
and sold like cattle), but the clab 
stumbled into the Second Division 
all the same. 

Nowadays it is almost impos- 


sible for a club to upgrade itself 
except at the expense of another 
club in the same area and drawing 


on the same nucleus population. 
Only eight cities (excluding London) 
have more than one club in the 
League, and of. these only Man- 
chester (nucleus pop.: 704,000) has 
both clubs in the First Division 
at the moment. Since the war the 
ten clubs promoted from the Second 
Division have been located in urban 
areas with an average nucleus 
population of five hundred thousand ; 
and the six winners of the F.A. Cup 
and the five champions of the First 
Division have been drawn from 
places with an av. nuc. pop. of 
four hundred and fifty thousand. 
So the Davids of the game don’t get 
much of a break. Thirty clubs have 
remained in the Third Division of 
the League for at least twenty years 
and have no reasonabie chance of 
winning anything more satisfactory 
than momentary promotion. 

This deep-rooted class distinc- 
tion between the rich and poor of 
soccer is the game’s chief weakness, 
though from a strictly business point 
of view—and professional soccer is 
undoubtedly an important light 
industry—the system has the advan- 
tage that the best goods are always 
sold in the dearest market, or, if you 
like, that the multitudes always see 
the best football. 

The ordinary uninformed soccer 
fan (the writer, for example, until 
he had studied the Football Associa- 
tion’s Year Books and the broad- 
sheets on the Football Industry 
published by Political and Economic 
Planning) tends to think of his 
favourite winter (cum autumn cum 
spring) pasiime as a bit of a racket. 
He imagines that the board-room 
bigwigs must carve themselves 
handsome slices from the huge gate 
receipts, that there is shady work 
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at every crossroad in the transfer 
market, and so on. But he is wrong. 
Football is an industry that thrives 
on competition ; and playing success, 
rather than profit, is its objective. 
Its directors are unpaid (often they 
dig deeply into their own pockets 
for the team’s wages or for new 
players) and the shareholders often 
go entirely unrewarded. Moreover, 
the industry is run very efficiently 
by the Football Association and the 
Football League. 

It is equally misleading to think 
of soecer as a game always played 
by the few and watched by the 
many. In the League, it is true, the 
spectators outnumber the players 
by about a thousand to one, but the 

has no monopoly of foot- 
ball. Outside the four divisions there 
are some thirty thousand clubs— 
some professional, but mostly 
amateur—that play matches on 
Saturday afternoons, and their total 
playing strength is well over half a 
million. 

I used to belong to the ranks of 
this well over half a million, so I 
ought to know. I even slipped a 
cartilage once—or did I tell you 
that? 

Bernarp HoLLowoop 











“Something to 


HERE was a dramatic turn 

to the Palmistry trial to-day. 
Doctor Reinstein, the fashionable 
“futuropath”, has appealed to 
Quarter Sessions against his con- 
viction by the Burbleton magis- 
trates as a Rogue and Vagabond 
under the Vagrancy Act 1824, for 
“pretending to tell fortunes by 
palmistry or otherwise”. 

After a severe cross-examination 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Mould 
rose to re-examine the Doctor. He 
handed the witness a blue book. 

“Kindly turn to page one 
hundred and twelve. Do you see 
any predictions there?” 

“Yes. It is stated here that at 
exactly twelve noon on September 
the first the planet Venus will be 
over the meridian of Greenwich. 
The book also says that Venus will 
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do with this shortage of railway staff, I expect...” 
ge Of ay 


MISLEADING CASES 
The Wizardry Case 


then be forty-one point two minutes 
of are below the celestial equator.” 

“Forty-one point two minutes ? 
About forty miles? That is fairly 
precise, is it not? What else do you 
find?” 

“The book is full of predictions 
—three hundred pages of them. On 
page one hundred and forty-eight 
we are told that on December the 
nineteenth the planet Mars will 
pass less than one degree (forty-two 
minutes) South of Saturn.” 

“Do you believe these pre- 
dictions?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you the faintest idea how 
they are arrived at?” 

“None.” 

The Chairman. 
book, Mr. Mould?” 

Mr. Mould. 
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“What is this 


“The Nautical 


Almanac, wmilord, ‘published by 
order of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty.” 

The Chairman. “It is not illegal, 
is it, to predict the movements of 
the heavenly bodies?” 

Mr. Mould. “‘No,milord. That 
is the extraordinary thing.” 

Counsel then handed to 
prisoner a small black box. 

“Kindly lift the lid of that box, 
Doctor.” 

The Doctor did so. A shrill 
soprano voice was heard, singing a 
melancholy song. 

The Chairman. “God bless my 
soul! What is this?” 

Prisoner. “That is Miss Gracie 
Fields, sir, singing ‘Sally’.” 

He turned a small wheel and 
the voice filled the court. 

The Chairman (shouting). 


the 
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“Wuat-Has- Miss - Frecps-T0-bo- 
WITH-THIS-CASE ¢” 

Mr. Mould. “Mivorp, sue-ts- 
aT-MANCHESTER.” 

The Chairman. ‘“ But-1¥-sHe- 
HAS- ANYTHING -TO-SAY-SHE-OUGHT- 
TO-BE-HERE. I - CAN’? - ALLOW— 
WILL - YOU - STOP - THAT - NOISE- 
IMMEDIATELY!” (7'he prisoner closed 
the lid.) ‘‘Really, Mr. Mould! Per- 
haps you will now explain the 
purport of your examination?” 

Mr. Mould (to the prisoner), 
“Do you believe that the sound 
emerging from that small box was 
the voice of Miss Gracie Fields 
singing at Manchester, one hundred 
and eighty miles from this court?” 

Prisoner. “In a sense, no. It 
does not seem to me to be possible. 
I cannot imagine how it is done. 
But I have to accept it, like other 
wonders I do not understand.” 

Mr. Mould. “Reduce the 
volume, please, and raise the lid 
again.” 

A refined voice said: “Here 
are the weather forecasts. Outer 
Hebrides . . .” 

The Chairman. “You need not 
go on with that, Mr. Mould. We see 
the point.” 

Mr. Mould. ‘That concludes 
the case for the defence. 

“Milord, you will forgive, I 
hope, the unconventional methods 
I have been compelled to use in this 
case. My client is charged with ‘pre- 
tending to tell fortunes by palmistry 
and otherwise with intent to deceive’ 
under an Act of eighteen twenty- 
four. Only a hundred years before, 
in seventeen sixteen, a woman and 
her child were hanged for witch- 
craft. Anyone in that century 
who had claimed to produce from 
a small box the voice of a woman 
singing one hundred and eighty 
miles away would certainly have 
been hanged as well. Now we 
know better. But fragments of the 
old ignorance remain embedded in 
our laws: and with one such, I 
submit, we have to deal to-day. 
Our ancestors suspected and shrank 
from any person who did anything 
which they could not understand: 
for the conclusion wes that the 
person was possessed by, or falsely 
claimed to possess, some super- 
natural power. We know now that 


many good things are done by 
mortal men which the rest of us are 
quite unable to do, explain, or even 
understand. Our fathers frowned, 
our law still frowns, on any claim 
to predict the future—especially if 
the prediction is connected with the 
heavenly bodies. Yet every year 
the Admiralty publishes elaborate 
tables predicting the height and the 
time of the tides at every port in 
the kingdom, and these tables are 
founded on the movements of the 
Sun and Moon. Then there are the 
weather re a 

The Chairman. “The law dis- 
tinguishes, does it not, Mr. Mould, 
between predictions of a general 
character and predictions concern- 
ing the future of an individual? 
You may say ‘There will be war 
next year’ but not ‘Cglonel X, you 
will go to war in January’.” 

Mr. Mould. “The predictions I 
have mentioned, milord, are very 
selective—the weather in the 
Hebrides, the Isle of Wight, the 
Dogger Bank, and so forth. The 
tides at Southampton, the tides at 
Harwich. Venus will be in such- 
and-such a place at twelve noon. 
If it is lawful to predict the future 
of a particular planet——” 

The Chairman. “Venus pays no 
fees—that is the difference. What 
have you to say about palmistry ’” 

Mr. Mould. “ Palmistry, milord, 
is said to have existed in China 
three thousand years before Christ, 
and is lawfully practised over vast 
areas of the earth to-day. The hand, 


the constant tool of man, could 
hardly fail to receive important 
imprints. The hand of the sailor, the 
clerk, the housewife (in these days), 
can be recognized by the amateur 
observer. To the expert, of course, 
the hand reveals mysteries which 
are beyond us, like those of radio 
and water-divining and astronomy. 
But my client, as he has said, does 
not rely on the palms only. He uses 
also all those other indications of 
character which help me learned 
friend to sum up a witness so suc- 
cessfully. On these he founds an 
estimate, a chart of behaviour, 
probable conduct in a probable 
future, so far as he can forecast it. 
‘Forecast’ is the word he uses to his 
clients: and, like the weather-men, 
he admits that he may be wrong. 
But he pleads not guilty to the 
charge of ‘pretending to tell for- 
tunes’. Within the limits I have 
named, he says that he can and does 
tell fortunes—and is proud of it. 
In the light of what we have 
seen and heard to-day, can any of 
you be sure that that is a baseless 
claim ¢?” 

The Attorney-General made a 
long speech. But the Doctor was 
acquitted, A. P. H. 
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“Ber ww Samer 
Causes Crasn” 
Evening paper 
Suddenly remembered it hadn’t got 
its trousers on ¢ 


“ Nothing the matter, thanks—just trying to keep dry.” 
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Othello—Mr. Orson WELLES 


(Othello 
lago—Mr. Perer Fincu 


AT THE PLAY 
Othello (St. James’s)—And So To Bed (New)—Figure of Fun (ALDwycn) 


* HE glad cry “The coal- 
man cometh!” was sup- 
pressed with difficulty 
when Mr. Orson 
WELLES came on to the 

stage as Othello, clad in a sooty 
costume of familiar cut that greatly 
amplified his already impressive 
frame ; and, indeed, too often on the 
first night erratic scene-changing 
gave the impression that a whole 
army of coalmen were delivering a 
rush order in the wings. That was 
not all with which the cast had to 
contend, for Mr. Weiies had laced 
his production so liberally with 
music that sometimes Shakespeare 
was only analso-ran to the orchestra. 

This Othello starts with promise. 
Mr. WELLEs is a stiff actor, appar- 
ently limited in gesture and expres- 
sion, but he has dignity and a com- 
manding voice. The speech to the 
Senate, spoken very quietly and 
naturally, is extremely effective, 
and in the early scenes at Cyprus 
there is no question of Othello’s 
military authority. But when he is 
on fire with jealousy Mr. WetLLes 
can only stand as if stunned, his 
eves fixed and glaring. Then he 
looks lost, and poetry 
missing. A straight villain stripped 
of intellectual delight in evil, Mr. 
Peter Fixcn’s Jago is accomplished 
nor is Miss 


passion 


but uninteresting; 


Guprun Ure’s Desdemona in any 
way exciting. Plastic surgery on the 
text by Mr. We.xes, dull speaking, 
and uninspired sets by Mortey all 
tell against this production. 


Putting music to And So To Bed 
—even such pleasant tunes as Mr. 
Vivian ELuis provides—slows the 
play and robs it of much of its 
character. There is still the excellent 
situation of Pepys trapped in Mrs. 
Knight's Italian chest while the 
King flirts with Mrs. Pepys on top 
of it, but this is not so crisply 
handled as it might have been. 
For Pepys Mr. Lestre Henson 
seems to me a strange choice. The 
harassed-codfish technique, which is 
one of our principal national joys, 
is not well suited to dignified 
behaviour under a wig, and though 
Mr. Henson is sometimes funny 
he is always himself in fancy dress 
and never the Secretary to the 
Navy Office. I found the evening 
sleepy, but others didn’t, and Miss 
Jessie Royce Lanpts’s clear-sung 
Mrs. Knight, Miss Berry Pavt’s 
amusing if lightweight Mrs. Pepys, 
and Miss Wenpy Toyve’s expert 
marshalling of Pepys’ teeming 
dining-room are in its favour. 


I jaughed a lot at parts of 
the third act of Figure of Fun, but 
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I feel this comedy is no more than 
a clever bag of theatrical tricks. 
The first act, a terribly thin affair, 
is thrown away for the pleasure of 
picking it to pieces in the second, 
when it turns out to have been the 
opening of a play in Paris. Its 
leading man, who complains at 
supper of the poor-spirited conduct 
of its hero when let down by his 
girl, is then suddenly faced by the 
problem of his own wife’s flight. 
This doesn’t take us very far, 
except for the riotous scene in which 
the actor gets drunk at a subsequent 
performance and forgets his lines. 
Mr. Artuur Macrae has adapted 
the piece quite wittily from the 
French of M. ANpDR& Rovssry, but 
in many of his lines one detects the 
tinkling irrelevance of the twenties. 
Acting: capital, especially that of 
Mr. Joun Mitts and Mr. Macrae. 


Recommended 

Ardéle (Vaudeville) is unpleasant 
Anouilh, brilliant in places and very 
well acted. Mr. Jack Hulbert shines 
in a straight part in The White 
Sheep of the Family (Piccadilly), an 
ingenious comedy. Penny Plain 
(St. Martin’s) is intimate revue with 
good moments. Eric Krown 


|And So To Bed 


Samuel Pepys—Mr. Lestre HENSON 
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d eve term “popular art,” which 
has become fashionable of late, 
is confusing because it is used to 
describe very different things. It 
may be applied to the admirable 
eraftsmanship of rural and moder- 
ately self-supplying communities— 
produced by the people for the 
people; the peasant art of most 
European countries is an example. 
Though it is a very long time 

since there were peasants in 

Britain, there is a kindred 

form of craft—a folk art, 

shall we say ?—which has left 

us excellent pottery and 

furniture and other well- 

designed objects of use. Also 
described as “popular art,” though 
evidently in quite a different cate- 
gory, are all the bizarre and astonish- 
ing things turned out by people who 
have had no training in art, or by 
specialists in mass production who 
are sometimes equally astonishing 
when they try to plumb the depths 
of taste. The efforts of these two 
groups have given us the heart- 
shaped frames of cockle-shells that 
enclose souvenir views of seaside 
resorts, Alsatians moulded in plaster 
and sprayed with metallic paint, 
pictures composed of coloured sands, 
models of buildings made of matches 
and even (a fascinating specimen in 
the exhibition of “popular and 


IS mind to him a kingdom is: 

his blank, October-ale-gold eyes 
conceal, reveal Sphinx mysteries 
upon the marches of surmise, 


POPULAR ART 


traditional British art” lately at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery) a 
tiled fireplace in the shape of a dog. 
These and other products of 
fancy are diverting in their way. 
Art lovers may quail in alarm at the 
idea of their being called “art,” 
but may on reflection decide that 
serious scruples are out of place, 
that it would be humourless to 
apply severe standards of 
judgment to so much fun. 

“A Present from Worthing” 

is not the nicest art of China 

—but does it have to be? 

The painting on a circus 
menagerie of a tiger mauling 

its trainer is certainly crude, but 
perhaps it would fail to make 
the heart beat faster if it were 
less so. Even so, there is a point 
where any but the most tolerant 
art lover is likely to lose his sense 
of humour—and that is when he 
is told that such things will 
inevitably pass through the stages 
of appreciation, from Quaint to 
Charming and at last to Good. This, 
it is said, has happened in the past 
with slipware and Staffordshire, and 
ean happen again with gilt Alsatians 
—a far from necessary conclusion. In 
fact once Good has been mentioned 
we are forced to refer to the stand- 
ards which distinguish it from Bad. 
The best popular art, old or 
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GINGER TOM 


new, has been produced on basically 
functional lines. Thus the old 
English craftsman, an artist in his 
way, aimed at the simplest and most 
effective design for his purpose. He 
used a material in the way that 
suited it and brought out its 
qualities. He had a sense of the 
amount and kind of decoration that 
agreed with it best. So sound 
were these simple rules that the 
enlightened modern designer for 
industry still finds them of service, 
even though he deals with new 
problems. This disciplined outlook 
is quite different from the process 
that produces the fantastic and 
funny things: from the delight in 
unlikely materials like sand or 
matches; in weird decoration like 
the cockle-shell frames; or in the 
representation of objects where 
they seem least appropriate, as in 
the dog-fireplace. 

In other words, the difference 
remains between the curiosities 
(which are often uncommonly ugly) 
and the work which has a real 
beauty of design. To mix them all 
up, as the Whitechapel show did, 
implying that one is as good as 
another, produces a distinct un- 
easiness. If we are ever to have a 
museum of popular art it is to be 
hoped it will not be a chamber of 
horrors. Wituiam Gaunt 


In that dim fastness couched, do you 
recall, Ahithophel, the Prime 
when cats and men first called a truce 


before a wilder fire than this? 


between the feline world and ours. 


What do you dream, Ahithophel, 
your gold gaze narrowed on the fire? 


Or do your timeless dreams produce 


no other image than the Is— 
the fire, the room seen through your eyes, 


the sounds you hear, the luring smell 
of mice and milk, Ahithophel? 
Do dreams not urge your cushioned claws 
to stretch and strike? Your bearded jaws 
are cruel, firm, but indolent 
as when you once were deified. 
And so, until your dream is done 
that binds you fast to this false sun, 
man’s fire, your nature is content 
to sulk and starve in silken pride. 
R. C. Scriven 


Of window-silled geranium flowers, 
dark scarlet, drowsed in Summer's 


spell, 
glassed in by heat, and you as well? 


Or de you hear the lute, the lyre, 

in some dim fastness of lost Time 

inaudible to us, vibrate 

ere sand had heaped the.Lion Gate 

or Hiram’s fleets put forth from 
Tyre? 
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“What worries me is all those paw-marks on my clean floor.” 


HECTOR 


ECTOR is probably the oldest 
guy in England.” The life of 
most guys is glorious but brief, like 
Solomon Grundy’s; Hector recently 
celebrated his second birthday, 
which is a ripe old age for a guy. 
Hector’s keel was laid in Sep- 
tember 1949. This gave us six 
weeks to have him ready for launch- 
ing into the bonfire on November 
the Fifth. It is a mistake to start a 
guy too soon. You have him long 
enough to get attached to him. 
Pygmalion had the same trouble. 
In the early stages of con- 
struction Francis and Rosalind most 
bloodthirstily helped to cram the 
embryo Hector with straw, gloating 
heartlessly at the thought of his 
final horrid discomfiture. Early in 
October, however, when Hector got 
his face, they desisted. It was a 
kindly face. 
perhaps, and he had the ruddy 


Not bright mentally, : 


nose of intemperance, the bluest of 
unshaven chins, and the reddest and 
bleariest of eyes—I was working 
with the contents of my wife’s 
handbag—but he had a friendly and 
disarming grin that discounted his 
unprepossessing appearance. 

We did a little touching-up 
every day, and by the end of 
October he was—and I say it in all 
modesty—as fine a guy as ever I 
saw. But also he was the friend of 
the family. 

“The children are dreading Guy 
Fawkes Day,” said my wife. “So 
am I. I know they're going to ery 
when we burn Hector.” 

“It was a mistake to let them 
become so fatniliar with him,” I said. 

“Couldn’t you do something 
about his face? Make it more— 
more villainous?” 

I did my honest best with a 
paintbox, but Heetor’s face defied 
make-up. His simple, jolly good- 
nature shone through all. He 
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reminded me of Mr. Robert Newton 
in one of his more disreputable 
roles. = 

When the day came it was a 
hushed and sober party that 
assembled at the bonfire. 

“We—we've almost got enough 
to burn without Hector,” squeaked 
Francis as I brought out the 
sacrifice. Hector came grinning 
affably, unsuspicious of treachery. 
I was about to heave the dummy— 
he was, after all, nothing more—on 
to the flames when Rosalind, who 
had been collecting her breath for 
some thirty seconds for the purpose, 
uttered a shriek that must have 
rung through the district, following 
it up when her lungs were empty 
with a wild torrent of tears. 

We gathered she was presenting 
a petition for reprieve. It was 
granted hastily, and the brand was 
snatched from the burning. When 
Rosalind shrieks, appeasement is the 
only policy. 
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The children danced around 
Hector and embraced him with 
rapture. 

Hector passed a tranquil winter 
in the coal shed, looking, with his 
cloth cap and drooping cigarette, 
like an Apache in a shady Mont- 
martre resort. In the spring of 1950 
I put him to work on the land as 
guardian of the peas. He worked 
steadily for a week, and then got 
caught in a heavy shower. The 
children got caught in it too, 
rescuing him from it. 

“My goodness, just look at those 
children!” cried my wife, glancing 
out of the window. ‘They’re 
getting drenched!” 

They were struggling and strain- 
ing to uproot Hector. I had to turn 
up my collar and dash out to lend 
a hand. 

Hector slept in the warm 
drawing-room that night in case he 
had caught a cold. 

After that I was allowed to 
employ Hector as a scarecrow in 
fine weather only, and on the strict 
understanding that I fetched him 
indoors the moment it looked like 
rain. Francis said birds did not eat 
peas when it was raining. 

In the summer we resolutely 
reconditioned Hector for the autumn 
immolation. A winter of sloth had 
told on his figure. He had lost about 
a foot in height, but had gained 
some two feet in girth. His hair was 
falling and his face wanted lifting. 
With more straw and paint we 
restored something of his youth to 
him. He grinned with all his 
old good-natured jollity, and the 
children put their savings together 
and bought him a new necktie. 

November the Fifth approached 
amid growing silence from the 
children. November the Fifth 
passed. We had fireworks, but no 
bonfire. Francis said a bonfire would 
frighten Hector, who was nervous of 
fire. Hector was allowed to watch 
the fireworks, and was then put to 
bed for the winter in the cellar, 
wrapped warmly in an old blanket. 
Francis and Rosalind visited him 
twice a day in his hibernation to 
make sure he was all right. 

In the spring of 1951 he was 
allowed up, but I was not per- 
mitted to use him as a scarecrow, 


even in fine weather. Francis said 
he was afraid of birds. 

Instead, Francis laboured, with 
the odd, touching ardour of a child 
making something hopelessly awful 
as a present, to construct for me a 
kind of mobile out of twigs, fir-cones 
and “window,” guaranteed by its 
inventor to terrify the birds into 
blue fits. The mobile was cere- 
moniously planted in the pea patch, 
considerably in advance of the peas, 
but the birds concealed their panic 
well. The mobile is still there, by 
the way. I wouldn’t take it down 
for anything. 

And now, once more, Hector has 
undergone his annual rejuvenation 
and has been put away in the cellar 
in the dry, with a bottle of lemonade 
at his side, to await his end. For I 
have issued the ultiraatum ; his days 
are numbered. The children are 
strangely resigned, byt sometimos 
at meals they look at one another 
and splutter with secret laughter. 

I have missed my gardening 
trousers and my _ second-oldest 


jacket, and it is odd how often I 
have to renew the straw in the hens’ 
nesting boxes. When I pass near 
the parachute-panel wigwam by the 
sandpit the children hold their 
breath. 

They have been collecting twigs 
for the bonfire for weeks past. But 
T have an uneasy conviction that this 
winter I shall have two Hectors on the 
strength. Cotrm Howarp 





Punch Almanack 
Tue Punch Almanack for 


1952, which includes the usual 
complement of coloured pages 
and a special section devoted 
to the Army, is to be published 
on November 5, price two 
shillings, Postal subscribers 
will receive a copy without 
application; other readers are 
strongly advised to ask their 
newsagent, without delay, to 
reserve a copy for them. 
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Desert Types 

~~~ \UALITY of mind is what matters most in 
Q autobiography, leaving novelty of experience 

only a poor second. Much more than the 
fact that an author has bicycled to Tibet 
or been socially accepted by chimpanzees it 
is his attitude to life that can finally be 
exciting. If Miss Freya Stark had been marooned from 
childhood in a back street in Pimlico I should still be 
eager to hear her reactions to it, because there is a 
largeness about her view which gives significance even 
to the smallest incidents. Habitually she is quick to 
stop and wonder. Tolerant (except to missionaries) 
and an insatiable collector of character, she adds to 
her great gifts as a writer and observer an overriding 
humility and humour which in any circumstances 
would have made her a rare companion. The passion 
for the Near East that was born in her, driving her to 
wander through Arabia and Persia in spite of delicate 
health and lack of money, is really in the nature of 
a bonus. 

Beyond Euphrates, the second volume of her 
autobiography, takes us from 1928 to 1933, years in 
which she was at last free to satisfy her curiosity about 
desert peoples. Apart from a winter spent in Canada 
with her father, most of this book is divided between 
Baghdad and Persia; it consists of letters to her parents 
and friends, each chapter beginning with a brief 
retrospective commentary, so that we get our bearings. 
This method works well. In Baghdad Miss Stark, not 








at all anti-imperialist, found to her amused surprise 
that for an Englishwoman to lodge with a shoemaker, 
attend a local school and make friends in the poorer 
quarters was an insult to the flag. There were intelli- 
gent exceptions in the British hierarchy, but even when 
she ceased to be thought a Russian spy she continued 
to arouse alarm and disgust in the stuffier wives, until, 
towards the end of this period, her growing reputation 
as a serious traveller brought an official change of heart. 
When she was ready she began a series of expeditions 
which took her, through remote country where no 
Englishwoman had been before, as far as the Caspian. 
She travelled light, without fuss, treated everywhere as 
a welcome guest. In her new hobby of cartography she 
discovered whole tracts hopelessly mislaid by earlier 
map makers. The record of the journeys and of her 
life in Baghdad is full of memorable sketches of scenes 
and people that come to life in such lovely phrases as 
“the desert was blossoming in its transitory spring, all 
faint green in the distance with the brown earth 
showing through like copper in old Sheffield plate.” 
But the essence of these letters lies in her own thoughts, 
the wise reflections of a singularly independent and 
sensitive mind. 

Two others who made rather different reputations in 
the Near East have also taken up my reading-time this 
week. Isabelle Eberhardt was the daughter of a crazy 
Russian nihilist, who brought her up in an atmosphere 
laden with intellectual fanaticism. When she was 
twenty she escaped to North Africa, where she passed 
in Arab dress as a man, became a Moslem initiated into 
some of the higher mysteries, knocked about the desert 
with nomad tribes, married a pathetic Spahi quarter- 
master in whom she saw girlish hopes of an Arab 
renaissance, wrote for the Algerian press, infuriated the 
Europeans by her addiction to drink, drugs and loose 
living, and after extraordinary adventures died in a; 
flood at twenty-seven, a trusted agent of Lyautey and 
a respected figure in the Moslem world. She seems to} 
have been wild and humourless, with an _ infinite 
capacity for self-pity ; but she was undoubtedly a mystic 
of sorts and a galvanic personality. Posthumously 
collected, her writings made a stir in Paris. The story 
of this odd romantic whirlwind is told by Miss Cecily 
Mackworth in The Destiny of Isabelle Eberhardt— 
effectively, but one would have liked fuller information 
about the sources which have enabled Miss Mackworth 
to supply even Isabelle’s casual thoughts. 

More fantastic still is the case of William Williamson, 
who sailed out of Bristol in 1885 as an apprentice in a 
four-masted barque and has never returned. If you 
took the high spots from a year’s issue of ““The Boy’s 
Own Paper” you could not improve on his career, 
most of it spent as a devout but enterprising Moslem in 
Arabia. He is now a retired patriarch living in seclusion 
near Basra, where Mr. Stanton Hope gathered the 
material for Arabian Adventurer, a straightforward 
account of this indestructible old gentleman. 

Eric Krowe 


’ 
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Hate or Love? 

One or two of the recent volumes in Mr. Hopkins’ 
collected translation of M. Mauriac’s novels seemed 
repetitive in design and hectoring in tone. The char- 
acters were forced into unnatural shapes to conform to 
a pattern rigidly imposed for a didactic purpose, and 
M. Mauriac pursued his miserable sinners with a relish 
inappropriate to a celebrant of divine justice. The 
Knot of Vipers restores any flagging belief in his powers. 
It uses the same device as Mr. Greene’s last novel, the 
confession of hatred that reveals love. The argument 
is passionate, the narrative cogent. The setting, the 
people and the incidents are magnificently done. This 
time the dice are not loaded and the result of the 
conflict remains in suspense until the end. M. Mauriac 
understands the obstacles to love and the pleasures of 
hate. It is when he disciplines himself to withstand the 
temptation to revenge himself on his characters that 
he achieves greatness. In some ways he is a Catholic 
Hardy. R: G. G. P. 


Flickering Lightning 

Mr. Thomas Jones in his biographical study, Lloyd 
George, has almost no attention to spare for his hero’s 
home life, if indeed he had any, and surprisingly little 
for his career before 1914. In an over-careful effort at 
judicial equilibrium he pauses so long on the episodes 
most open to argument—-the .bickergs with the 
generals, the circuitous climb to supreme office, the 
too-resolute grip on the political fund—that he not 
only turns a brave story into a dull book but muffles 
the very quality of the great Welshman’s genius. 
Lloyd George to-day is commonly best remembered not 
as a party chief or even as one of this country’s greatest 
leaders in time of war but as the inaugurator of a series 
of social reforms now generally accepted. Of the 
whirling hailstorm of pelting abuse and thrashing 
counter-attack that heralded this peacefully developed 
revolution, a tempest in which he was utterly in his 
element, there is only the most distant rumble here. 

C. ©. P. 


The Man with the Monocle 

Week by week, throughout its first twenty-six years, 
“The New Yorker” has given us short stories of 
exceptional merit. These years have seen the rise of 
the United States to pre-eminence in world affairs, the 
soaring triumph of New York as the glittering, towered, 
fabulous city of the West, and the development of an 
insatiable, universal curiosity about the men and 
women who spend their lives in the concrete canyons; 
and week by week “The New Yorker,” with its “Talk 
of the Town,” its stories and “ Profiles’’ has helped to 
clear our minds of the ballyhoo and misconception 
fostered by the films and glossy journalism. This 
collection of Short Stories from The New Yorker (1925- 
1940) does not, of course, add up to anything like the 
success of the week\y pieces. The stories are now 


judged as. stories, and not as instalments of a 
penetrating social news service; and as stories many of 
them seem ordinary, bitty or stereotyped. But there are 
enough good things from the pens of Thurber, Irwin 
Shaw, O’Hara, Dorothy Parker, Nancy Hale, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Arthur Kober and others to make this a feast 
of good reading. A. B. I. 


“Nelson is Here Again” 

David Beatty had all the qualities of a popular 
hero—above all, perhaps, a naval hero; daring, coolness, 
humour, a touch of the rebel, and the characteristic 
mannerisms best expressed by the word “panache.” 
In the dark days of the 1914-18 war the man in the 
street thought and said—as did one of his own Service 
colleagues—“ Nelson is here again.” But these qualities 
made up only one side of the man. He proved himself 
an outstandingly able administrator of naval affairs and 
a determined advocate of the Navy's interests in face 
of the inroads of hard-pressed Governments who saw in 
the Fleet a possible sphere for economies. The story 
of both aspects of his career is ably told by Rear- 
Adngiral W. 8. Chalmers in T'he Life and Letters of David, 
Earl Beatty, and his biography is largely supplemented 
by extracts from the Admiral’s letters to his wife. 
The letters, incidentally, are a poignant revelation of 
the private troubles that overshadowed Beatty's brief 
respites from the strain of public duty, whether afloat 
or ashore. It was the one tragic irony in a career 


“ Of course, we shall have to come back bere to live.” 
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otherwise unclouded by any major misfortune that the 
marriage for which he had been prepared to sacrifice 
his professional future should have brought him such 
a heavy burden of sorrow. The courage and selfless 
devotion with which he shouldered that burden gave, 
equally with his fighting career, the measure of the man. 
C. F. 8. 











Geoffrey Chaucer, M.P. 

King’s Esquire and Valet of the Chamber, soldier 
and confidential envoy, Comptroller of Customs 
‘balancing his accounts in Roman numerals), Justice of 
the Peace, Member of Parliament, Clerk of the King’s 
Works, such was the English tongue’s first great poet. 
Chaucer saw chivalry at its height under Edward III, 
a huge invasion threat from France dissipated, the 
Black Death, London part-pillaged during the Peasants’ 
Revolt, the tight patterns of medisvalism cracking, 
the Lollard Conclusions tacked to the door of St. Paul’s, 
Richard II deposed; yet he found heart and leisure to 
write a large body of poetry, vital, carefully wrought, 
blithe-humoured, In Geoffrey Chaucer of England Miss 
Marchette Chute weaves the story of the poet and his 
times into an appreciation of hig work. Instead of the 
current literary types Chaucer saw individuals, loved 
what he saw, and laughed warmly at what he loved. 
Miss Chute helps her readers to share Chaucer’s own 
cheerful affection for the fourteenth century. HH 





















A Curtain Withdrawn 
If you feel that Mr. Maurice Collis is at his best 
interpreting the encounter of East with West you 
will not enjoy The Mystery of Dead Lovers as much as, 






































“Where was it? Sparklo Jewellers,’37? United 
Bank, ’’41? Bettuskin Furriers, ’43?” 
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say, ‘White of Mergen”; for here the Orient is all, 
apart from the narrator whose encounter with his 
subject preludes the tale of Sawan and Rahangri. 
These lovers may be originally Shah Jahan and Queen 
Mumtaz of Taj Mahal fame; but poets and strolling 
players have transmuted the legend, and it is a play 
acted in a remote Burmese village, and reinforced by 
local magic, that is described here. A Shan princess has 
been doomed to death by her father, perturbed before 
her birth by a prophecy. She is smuggled away to a 
little village where supernatural signs attest her royalty ; 
and, as she grows up, enters into magic communication 
with her lover, an Indian king. The drama ends with 
the fate hinted at in the omens—a tragic theme 
graciously handled. H. P. BE. 


The Battle of the Fertilizers 

The battle between agriculturists who champion 
artificial manures and those whose faith is in organic 
ones—the “muck and mystery men” as their oppon- 
ents call them—occupies most of the pages of The Faith 
of a Fieldsman by Mr. H. J. Massingham, a collection of 
a hundred short articles with nine poems, some excellent, 
for good measure. Perhaps the castigation of chemical 
manurers—and conifer planters too—is a little 
repetitive; Mr. Massingham might plead the urgency 
of his case. A terrible indictment he makes out, and 
the reader inclined to think nitrogen the same thing 
whether it comes from a bag or a compost heap may 
well be shaken, wondering whether the form fertilizers 
take may not radically alter their effect on land, and 
so on crops and cattle. The author’s polemics are 
permeated with a loving appreciation of England’s 
countryside, and dark with that despair for her future 
which has so often afflicted her proudest lovers. 

. B. E. 8. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Beyond Euphrates. Freya Stark. 

The Destiny of Isabelle Eberhardt. 
(Routledge, 15/-) 

Aralnan Adventurer. Stanton Hope. (Robert Hale, 16/-) 

The Knot of Vipers. Francois Mauriac. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 11/6) 

Lloyd George. Thomas Jones, c.n. 

Short Stories from The New Yorker. (Gollancz, 15/-) 

The Life and Letters of David, Earl Beatty. Rear-Admiral 
W. 8. Chalmers, c.n.e., p.s.c. (Hodder and Stoughton, 25/-) 

Geoffrey Chaucer of England. Marchette Chute. (Robert 
Hale, 15/-) 

The Mystery of Dead Lovers. 
Faber, 21/-) 

The Faith of a Fieldsman. 
Press, 15/-) 


(Murray, 25/-) 
Cecily Mackworth. 


(Oxford, 21/-) 


Maurice Collis. (Faber and 


H. J. Massingham. (Museum 


Other Recommended Books 

The Hundred Years War. 
Spottiswoode, 30/-) 
A learned and readable classic. 
Professor Douglas. 

Arrival in Wycherly. Norman Denny. (The Bodley Head, 
11/6) How the mysterious Mr. Cavanna with his close interest 
in magic brought colour into the life of a West Country village. 
First-class humour both of situation and characterization, and 
a steady accelerando of amusement. A really good funny 
novel. 


(Eyre and 
Translation of the best modern study. 
Valuable introduction by 


Edouard Perroy. 
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CHANGE AND DECAY 


a been thinking,” said Mrs. 
Venner, coming into the flatlet 
with a tape-measure and looking 
around speculatively, “‘about that 
wardrobe.” 

I stopped making my bed, and 
took a lighted cigarette from the 
edge of the mantelpiece just as 
the paint began to blister. 

“Er—have you?” I said. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Venner, 
“when Mr. Glover had this room 
he never had any clothes much 
except some in a trunk where that 
gramophone is. Otherwise he put 
them in them drawers there, and 
that was nothing mich but socks. 
So when he went, me and Mr. 
Angers humped that wardrobe in 
here out of the little room at the 
end where the window-cord ’s gone. 
And you know that great big 
tallboy ?” 

“Which one is that?” I said. 

“On the next landing down, 
where Lucy keeps that cactus on 
top of. We had to move that out of 
here because of the wardrobe. If 
we'd put the wardrobe over here 
you'd never have got the door open 
unless you was to squeeze yourself 
up every time you went out. And 
if we'd put it by the window how 
could you get between it and this 
wall and dust?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Venner, “it 
stands to sense. So what we did, 
we took it down, and Mr. Angers 
broke a glass knob off on the way 
and it’s not been found to this day, 
although how you could lose a thing 
like that down one flight I don’t 
know.” 

“Perhaps it rolled 
something,” I ventured. 

“Anyway,” said Mrs. Venner, 
putting her weight experimentally 
on the loose floor-board that con- 
trols the opening of the wardrobe- 
door, “when we'd done that, we had 
my brother’s chest on our hands.” 

The door of the wardrobe 
creaked open, and the heady smell 
of moth-balls floated out into the 
room. I sat on the bed dubiously, 
and tried to look intelligent. 

“Yes,” I said. “I suppose you 
did.” 


under 


“Can he have eaten something that doesn’t agree with him?” 


“T never told you about that, 
did 1?” said Mrs. Venner. 

“Oh, I’m sure you must have,” 
I said. 

“Been on the landing there 
ever since he flounced out and went 
to Idaho. No key, nor nothing. Last 
I heard he was working in a lift, and 
you couldn’t hardly budge it, it was 
that heavy. Well, you know what 
big thick books are, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, rather faintly. 

“So me and Mr. Angers had to 
just ease it into Lucy’s room best 
as we could, and my shoulder’s 
never been properly right since, not 
when I come to work it. Can't get 
my elbow no further than this, and 
what's the good of that, putting up 
curtains?” 

I nodded sympathetically. 

“But what was Lucy going to 
do?” said Mrs. Venner. “You 
couldn’t expect her to keep getting 
out of bed and banging her foot on 
a chest. So we fetched out the three 
roljs of lino from up in the far 
corner, and turnec the bed sideways 
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on. Then all we had to do was 
to throw a cloth over it and she had 
it as more of a table.” 

“The lino?” 

“No, the chest. We split the 
lino up. One in the vestibule, and 
two in the attic. Then what 
happened ?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, smoking 
nervously. 

“Every time you opened the 
front door it came back in your 
face. And if you got in late after 
the pictures you’d think it was 
something waiting to pounce out on 
you, ten feet high. One time Mrs. 
Angers screamed the place down 
like that. Come home from seeing 
Frankenstein, and the people next 
door heard her and nearly had a fit. 
Well, it wouldn’t take much to send 
Mr. Barrington off altogether, be- 
cause it’s been touch and go for 
years, so I finished up with the lino 
under my bed. No more room in the 
attic, see? All those picture-frames 
aad I don’t know how many 
volumes of the nineteen-fourteen 








war.” She paused for a moment, 
and abstractedly measured the 
width of my window. 

“Well,” I said, as brightly as I 
could. “That was all right then, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Venner darkly. 
“But what d’you think’s happened 
now?” 

“T don’t know,” 
sinking heart. 

“Lucy ’s gone and won a tele- 
vision in a beauty show. She could 
have had the money, but she 
thought it would be more of a 
souvenir, so the men came with it 
yesterday and you have to climb 
over the bed to get at the dresser. 
The only thing you could do with 
it would be to have it on its side on 
the left as you go in, but what good 
would that be?” 

“Not much,” I said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Venner, “what 
d’you think? You wouldn’t mind, 
would you?” 

I blinked uncertainly. 
what?” I said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Venner, ‘the 
only thing I can think is bring my 
brother’s chest out and cart the 
tallboy back up again. It can’t go 
in the room at the end, because that 
Mr. Draycott’s in there with all his 
luggage, and if you once got it in 
he'd never get his trunks out unless 
he was to put ‘em through the 
window. So if you rigged up a wire 
across this corner you could have 
that curtain hung across with the 
parrots on that used to be Lucy’s 


I said, with a 


“Mind 


bed-spread, and nail up a plank with 
hooks in for your suits. Then all 
we'd have to do is take the ward- 
robe to pieces, put half on the attic 
landing lying down, and half in the 
Angers’s living room so they could 
use the mirror. Then you could 
turn your bed round with your feet 
to the window, and jam the taliboy 
along here by the chest-of-drawers. 
And if it’s done right you'll still 
have room to stand the lino from 
under my bed up in this corner 
where Mr. Glover used to have his 
statue, because I keep on tripping 
up on it of a morning where it 
sticks out.” 

I cleared my throat nervously. 

“*Er—this gramophone,” I said. 
“TI never use it. Couldn’t that be 


moved out?” 
& 
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“Ooh,” said Mrs. Venner, “we 
can’t shift that. It’s got no works in. 
Fall to bits the minute you touched 
it. Besides, what would you have 
left to stand that china dog on? 
All it’d do on the mantelpiece is get 
knocked off, and even if you was 
t ” 

“Yes,” I said. 
thought of that.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Venner, roll- 
ing up the tape-measure, “that’s 
all right, then. Unless you can 
think of anything else.” She went to 
the door and opened it. “And if 
we're lucky,” she said, “we might 
come across that glass knob some- 
where, in case you wanted to get 
into the drawer. Cheerio.” 

“Cheerio,” I said. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


“T hadn't 
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FALLING LEAVES 


HE leaves fall, and the season turns to ashes; 
The stubble blackens, and the trees run bare. 
Through the unbottomed mire the ploughboy splashes ; 

The orchard stands untenanted, and where 

The blossom shivered; and the rotund pear 
Hung in fat clusters, weighing down the bough, 
The twigs hold out their withered fingers now. 


Old leaves return to earth from whence they came, 
Old men crouch newly round the welcome fire, 
And in the hazy sun is cooling flame. 

The crows, rotating round the reeling spire, 

Echo the cassocked and high-piping choir 

Who sing within of how they ploughed and scattered. 
Below their robes the boots are mud-bespattered. 
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Gael bi jor Youd! _ Your hair’s only 


as safe as 





This Superb Daimler Limousine, which has been specially designed | 
for us, provides the ultimate in luxurious travel for occasions when only the your scalp ! 
best will do. Driven by our skilled and courteous chauffeur trained in | 
the highest tradition of service, you can journey in relaxed 
comfort wherever your wish dictates, at a cost that, we feel sure, 
you will regard as surprisingly modest. 


Chauffeur driven Humber Drive yourself service with 


Pullman Limousine or Super 


choice of Humber Super Snipe, 
Snipe saloon also available 


> Standard Vanguard, Humber 
with special rates for regular By Appointment 
Motor Car Hivers . 
to. M. The Ring — inclusive rates from 30/-per day 


ire Ltd. 


DAIMLER HIRE LTD., 243, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 "Phone: SLOane 3456 


Hawk or Hillman Minx. Fully 
business hire. 





Dandruff... Falling Hair... 
Don’t worry... 


There's Nutriline care for both! 


Big Chief Falling Hair threatens most 
men! But cheer up—Nutriline’s stimulating 
tonic action gives you the healthy scalp 
your hair must have — if it is to grow and 

keep growing! And you'll feel that vital 

| tonic action—in the thrilling of your 

b sealp as new health is supplied to every 

LL €* ree Fy i r° nee \e hair root! So let Nutriline take care of 
: your scalp —and give your hair a brave 


all the year | new future! 
hot or cold 





NUTRILINE 


TONIC HAIR DRESSING 


brings new life to hair and scalp 
MADE BY RAYNER AND COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N./8 








NUE 84-446-80 
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Waterman's 
-L£verything 
d gift should be! mm motes ape nc com 


are inherited, not acquired. Wolseley cars 
inherit a distinction of appearance and an 


Weiing Set ee. engineering soundness which have been 
~ BEAUTIFUL GIFT move Sine Gy Poort AX - built up through fifty vies of fine-car 
A USEFUL GIFT eee ee ae production. 

W arereman . cumge 
A GIFT TO GIVE PLEASURE 
A GIFT TO BE REMEMBERED BY 


Obtainable from all Stationers, Jewellers and 
Stores from 25/8 (incl. P.T.) with a matching 
pencil for every model | 




















Grif clip bhedotn Lalita 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 


° 9, ° ‘ ~ a 
Give Waterman's -Give. VALUE! rsrdemm tetera tts Mean Landon ws. 


The One and Only 





a fie Cigar 


Widely known as “the first 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest Havana leaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes of 25 and smaller packings. 


DON GARCIA 


The First 
Seat 3. nae al Liqueurtolinger over 


Bureau, 11, Dedond Square, London, W.C.1 for name of ® IN ALL SIZES 
penne we BOTTLES, } BOTTLES, } FLASKS, MINIATURES 
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‘Clydella’ lasts long er ita the years 





Sizes, 38 to 44 inches, chest. Price, 79/6, includes Purchase Tax 


There's nothing to — 


Clydella 


fF AE SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


REGD 








i" MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘VIYELLA” AND ‘DAYELLA’ 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED. NOTTINGHAM 
soTtiwemam | 
J 
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What a lovely fire...who would dream it 


was just SWITCHED on! 


At the touch of a switch a Magicoal fire is instantly lit, glowing and flickering 
realistically, and throwing out just the heat you want. Made in a number 


of period and other styles to suit a baronial hall or tiny flat, with coal or logs. 


' 
L LECTRIC 
tRES 
There's no match for a MAGICOAL ! 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ARE AVAILABLE LOCALLY, OR FROM BERRY’S ELECTRIC LTD TOUCHBUTTON HOUSE, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.! 


i9fi 
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14 ct. Gold nib. Iridium tipped: 
wide choice for your handwriting. 


Inkproof seal. Self-sealing cap 
prevents leaks or drying out. 


Oceans of ink. Maximum 
take-up ensured at one filling. 


Easy twist-fill. Nothing to take 
off. One twist and the ink’'s in. 





wane Hit HHT 





No, they're not talking about the “ Second leg of the 
| autumn double”, They're talking about Burrough’s 
WT i hi HNN Gin. People who really understand, and really think 

tH about their gin drinks, always prefer Burrough’'s, 

because it is triple distilled, This extra refinement 

makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the palate, 

' Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 

Ask your ; its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
ee ee | Price 38/9 per bottle; 17/7 per half-bottle. 


EBs MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, N.W.10, BEEFEATER ‘ 
Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, iT 1s TRIPLE DISTILLED! 
33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. ; JAMES DURROUGH LTD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, BUTTON BROAD, 8.£.11 











T.C.M 


(Tired City Man)... @MOPETROLORGAS @ NO BATTERIES 
used to show a tendency to sleep from eno Wick @ NO CHEMICALS 

2 t© 3 p.m. and strong inclination for @ NO FLAME @ MO SMELL 
armchair from 8 to 10 p.m. Before taking 

“Supavite’ only available occasionally at This is NEW and NEWS! TRANSFO is 
week-ends for actwe recreation. 





N ERVOUS exhaustion and lack of energy are rarely due to over- 
work: they most commonly spring from the Vitamin deficiencies 
associated with today’s diet and habits of life. But Vitamins alone are 
not enough . . . it is important that they be combined with Iron, Calcium 
and Phosphorus as in the new * ‘Supavite’ formula. Only this combin- 
ation ensures full nutritional benefits from the complete daily ration of 
Vitamins A, B,, Bs, C, D, E and Nicotinamide in ‘Supavite’ . . . thus 
two capsules _eagheeer amber and one black) every day will give you the 


Laem in 


GIVES YOU EXTRA ENERGY FOR ALL THE DAY 
Soe See TRANSFO — ~ i er TODAY! 


: nee een Rens 


eee EREESESSS ABSOLUTELY STORMPROOF 


A. Lewis & Co. (Westminscer) Ltda, London, $.W.! 














for being late!” 





patterns . . . from sturdy tweeds to 
delicate worsteds — and on sale by the 
yard! Imagine, I, a weak woman...” 






thant é Winturbotham 


The most famous name in British Woollens 


STREET 





LONDON 











Anniversaries . . . Birthdays . . . Thank You's. .. 
Get Well messages .. . Flowers have a magical 
way of expressing your sentiments. And they are 
even more appreciated when sent Telegraph-Fast 
through Interflora’s World-Wide Flowers-by- W ire 
service. Fresh fragrant flowers can be delivered 
locally or almost anywhere in the free world within 
a matter of hours through members of 


INTERFLORA 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL FLOWERS-BY-WIRE SERVICE 
ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. P) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH LONDON, W.14 


























«ty 
Ive 2,000 excuses 


“Well, that’s a new one anyway, darling.” | 


“TU ignore that remark. I’ve just been | 

fo Hunt & Winterbotham, and couldn’: tear | 
myself away ! There I was, surrounded by 
beautiful woollen cloth in 2,000 exquisite | 


“Say no more, you are forgiven! I too, have often 
succumbed to the delights of that fabulous collection!” | 






| 
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“A thing of beauty is a constant joy” 





So wrote Keats originally, with more accuracy than in his 
later version about “a joy for ever.” 
There was no gas cooker in the poet's Hampstead kitchen. 
If there had been, it is doubtful — industrial design of the 
period being what it was — whether it would have inspired 
him with a sentiment so admirable. 
Today —in an esthetically more self-conscious, if not 
more sensitive age — there may often be 
more poetry in the lines of a kitchen 
appliance than there is in the Third 
Programme. 
The NEW WORLD 1840 Gas Cooker 
doesn’t write sonnets, but does 
produce meals which may be 
lyrical. That it isa thing of $ 
beauty you may see in the 1 
picture on the right. That it 
is a constant joy more than 
two million users of NEW 
WORLD Gas Cookers will 
testify. 
We suggest that you see 
this distinguished appli- | 
ance in your nearestGas V 
Shéwrooms. 
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really grand colfee 


the minute you want it.... / 


Extra nice coffee used to take extra time— 
now, all you do is put a spoonful of 
Nescafé in the cup, and add 
near-boiling water. Instantly 
roaster-fresh fragrance tempts you 

to sip—and discover lively, 
full-bodied flavour! Whether you 
add milk and sugar to taste, or enjoy 
your coffee black, Nescafé converts 
you to the easy way of making perfect 
coffee. Ask your grocer for a tin of 


Nescafé today. 


time tor 
Cheyer qlway . 


ESCAF 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of 
coffee solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, 
maltose and dextrose added to protect the flavour 











By Appointment Silversmiths. 
Hunt & Roskell Lid. 


RINGS FROM A 


DISTINGUISHED COLLECTION |, 


The examples shown here are selected 
trom the very distinguished collection of 


fine rings to be seen at our Rond Street |! 


Show rooms. May we invite you to call and 

inspect these and other exquisite jewels at 

your leisure? An illustrated catalogue of 
rings is available on request. 


Hunt & Roskeltl Ltd 
J. Ww. Benson Ltd 


25 OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.! 
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WH. SHARPE LY BRABFORD 





Jason sailed his little ship far into unknown 
seas before it brought him to the discovery of 
the Golden Fleece. Yet even the Argonauts 
could not have foreseen the journey of our 
modern Golden Fleece ... that fine Sherry 
brought by Burgoyne’s from the vineyards of 
far-off Australia. Pale golden, medium dry, 
Golden Fleece is indeed a discovery to the 
Sherry lover whose palate is critical yet whose 
eae is grateful for a price modified by 
mperial Preference. 


(COLDEN FIEECE 


“gate ALIAN — 
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| PRESENTS 
the 


IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 2 





1M ROLLED GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS E STATIONERS 














i Eat Whenever the occasion 


| drink 
| and etc. The Bittegs with a 


warrants take a liqueur 
glass in water, coffee, 


hundred years’ reputation. 
be 
merry for 
tomorrow Rereweh? 
there’s — 


FERNET-BRANCA 


Sole concessionaires 


WALTER SYMONS 4 CO. LTD., London, E.C.3 





Visit this British-owned hotei for y« we Winter 
Summer Holiday. Facing the Rock of Gibra) “4 
and reached by air in a day from 
Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. Europe's most 
1. 








Whether in rolls, flat ce 
or interleaved sheets 


NOVIO 


“ is the best value Toilet Paper 
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ie 
Come to 
f 

interesting, rich in historic art, ‘different’ and, above all, gay and 

charming. 15 days in Spain (Pullman "Bus transportation and De Luxe 


Hotels), everything included (tips also) for £4°0°0, S11, Frs 3,950 
per day approximately. 


Live pleasant days under its perennial 
sun. Discover a country that is beautiful, 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or to 
SPANISH TOURIST : SPANISH TOURIST {| OFFICE ESPAGNOL { DIRECCION GENERAL 
OFFICE : OFFICE ; DU TOURISME i DEL TURISMO 
70, Jermyn Street : 485,MadisonAvenue { 16,r.Ch.d’Antin Medinaceli, 2 
LONDON ; NEWYORK | PARIS i MADRID 


P: 
/ i 


S 
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WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME... 





.... ried Archimedes solving a 
tricky problem in his bath. 






“Eureka ’’ too might have cried the 






scientist who discovered ‘Mulsifyre,"’ 






for ‘Mulsifyre’’ effectively uses— 






no, not bath-water—but water 








only to extinguish oil fires. 


rr 


EXTINGUISHES OlL-F/RES WITH WATER ONLY / 





“at How do your 
workers find the time ? 








Do your employees confer anxiously as break 
and finishing times approach, taking time off to 
find out the time ? 
Time searching costs industry far more than it | 
should, especially as workers are apt to believe 
the fastest clock when it is a question of finishing So PCS ee OR Re ace he 
the day’s work. at 
T.R. Time Control puts an end to this and S$ SOLVED WITH Bestik 
many other kinds of time loss in industry. The 
showing, sounding and recording of the correct 
time all the time is only a small part of what 
T.R. Time Control can do to make the time you 
pay for more productive. Time Recorders, 
Internal Broadcasting, Internal Telephones 
installed and maintained under guarantee by 
ro Telephone Rentals Ltd.—that’s T.R. Service. 

Spend a profitable moment now to write for full 
particulars. 














MATHER & PLATT LTD 


li. 





























UNUSUAL PROBLEM 


| i 



































| Genurne skeletons for use in medical | 
s E it v I C E schools, being scarce and expensive, plas- that in your business, there 
tic skeletons are now being manufac- | might be a definite use for one or more 
speeds production tured. An early manufacturing diiculty | of the scientifically tested products in the 
was to find an adhesive that would join | Bostik range of adhesives and sealing 
the various plastic parts. The problem | compounds. Write to B. B. Chemical 
| was solved with special grades of Bostik | Co. Sa Road, Leicester, 
. 3 adhesive. This out-of-the-ordinary ex- | with bri ail your industrial 
Se ee er | ampleof Bostik’s application to industrial | adhesive 


There might well be a use for 










INTERNAL BROADCASTING for staff location, time signals, works i 
relations, announcements and music. ' 


INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact. 













OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—I4 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 


— 
B-F ese 





| 
| 
WRITE TO INF. P.5,.KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.7. | 





; 
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THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH 
IN BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 
perience and personal service to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is couples modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never become impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE : Ps 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 
























































COPE'S “WHY THEY WON” Series 


No. 10. Above Board | 


(Bay, 1947) Straight Deal— 
Feola. Bred and owned by His 
Majesty, Above Board did not 
run until 1950, when she won 
the Yorkshire Oaks. She 


yan 1 
with credit several times, but 


4 











BOVE BOARD'S rugged lines and gentle expression 

indicate a combination of toughness and honesty, 

while her deep girth, well sprung ribs, length of body 
hall-mark of stamina. 











Foresight on blue glass 


LONG BEFORE THE PAPER was made on which today’s 
news appears Albert Robbins* had all the information he needed. 
In charge of the giant grindstones which reduce logs to pulp at 
the only groundwood mill in the United Kingdom—one of the 
group of Bowaters’ mills in Kent—part of Robbins’ job is to ensure 
that the wood is ground to give exactly the right fibre for the 
manufacture of good paper. Every few minutes he scoops samples 
from the watery pulp flowing from the grinding machines and 
examines them on a blue glass under a strong light. Largely upon 
Robbins’ skill and. practised eye depends the satisfactory operation 


of the newsprint machines. 


Drawn by a. ®. THOMSON, B.A. 


The hum of the grinders drowns the cries of the gulls 
wheeling over the mud flats of the Thames Estuary, and the siren 
blasts of distant ships. Thoughts of his hobbies—the allotment, his 
football team and the bowling green—do not distract his attention. 
As he chats Robbins’ cyes and ears are alert. For each of the five 
great paper-making machines at Kemsley consumcs some 10,000 
spruce trees every week—the raw material of newsprint for the 
free press of the democratic world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA ~ AUSTRALIA * SOUTH APRIGA *‘ US.A ' NORWAY * SWEDEN 
© Fictitious name for @ real character. 
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‘For Winter Comfort 


LL 
HEALTH 


ef| 


j 
| 


The contro! of Constipation is 
of vital importance in the main- 
tenance of good health and 
consequent enjoyment of mental 
and physical agilixy, TORBET 
Lactic Oats and Calsalettes taken 
along with normal diet prevent 
Constipation and relative dis- 
orders. They also have a most 
beneficial effect upon the liver 
gee and kidneys. 


TLACTIC oats 
wearer me 


| 


free 
ee 
TORBET LACTIC OAT Co. Ltd. 
24, Creat King St., EDINBURCH 
Telegrams : “* TORBET *’ Edinburgh 











sap Mann ae Wo 


eo far less cost 


all 

“or re 7G es 

including back boiler 
ty pes 


cream and 


Price 





Install the Patent 


J L C OPEN COAL FIRE 


| 
| 
FOR DEFINITE FUEL ECONOMY | 
Greater London Area Stockists: Charrington | 
Warren Ltd. Household Service rey Tower | 
House, Trinity Square, London, E | 

| 

i 


Delivered. 


CONTINUOUS 
BURNING 








Telephone "ROYat ert i 
Por other Area stockists and tlustrated 
le to 


here wri) 
J.L.C, ENGINEERING co. LTD. 
Oxgate Farm Works, Green Road, 
London, 


MEN’S LAMBSWOOL LINED ANKLE oe (Medium Fitting) 
Fully welted and 





provide aqopane 
hg ee With lathe tales ond taal 
rown. Sizes 6 to 11 in half sizes. 


73/- Post 1/3. C.O.D. 1/2 extra. 
stun 


Black or 
STYLE 
™.10 


Also avatlable with thick 
In Brown only. 


MEN’S SUEDE BOOTEE SLIPPER ag 4-5 
A superlatively comfortable and smart Bootee Slipper 
with lambswoo!-lined suede leather uppers. Flexible 
soles of best quality leather. Self-locking zip. Feather- 
weight luxury after a cold winter day! In Brown only. 
Sizes 7 to 11 


PERFECT FIT OR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Sent C.O.D. if preferred (pay postman) 


Z BURY BOOT & SHOE CO. LTD., (Dept. Pu. 





2.) Bury, Lancs. 





There’s oil below the Gulf of Mexico: and where oil is, 
there the drills probe for it. On legs sunk deep into the ocean 
bed stand island platforms—each a million dollars’ worth of 
gear out alone in the open sea. The oil men know the risks. 
They cover those with British Insurance Companies. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


Issued by the British inaurenes: Acsoctarien 
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WART DE BIEN VIVRE 


THE HOUSE OF 





Dolfi 


FOR FRENCH LIQUEURS 


MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT 
LACED WITH FINE BRANDY 


Jervis, Halliday & Co. Led. 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 











| JAMES WALKER Est. 1823 


will pay big prices for 


| GOLD BROOCHES, PENDANTS, NECKLETS 


and other out-of-date jewellery; SILVER- 


| WARE, any age or condition; COLLECTORS 
| COINS and COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 
| and precious metals and gems in any quantity. 


| Expert 


| 
| 
i 


er 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


No to sell 
Call at the nearest of our 77 Branches 
Or send per registered post to 

nial 


nn lieke 
‘s 








ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON, 
SS alee 2001 (10 lines) 


FIRE! 


WHERE'S YOUR 


|NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 

+ ELLAND YORKS 


NU-SWIFT LTD . 
ln Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


INTERNATIONAL 
TAMP AucT ONEERS 
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On the job for 158 years 


Behind the glow of molten metal in a Newton 
Chambers foundry, amid the hiss of engines 
and the hum of cranes, are the steady hands 
and cool nerves of men who understand iron. 
Like their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
before them these men have achieved a 
toughness, a cheerfulness, a sureness of touch, 


which typify those who work with intractable 
materials. Upon the skill of such men depends 
the quality of the great castings for which 
this firm is famous. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development rests on the 
sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 
experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, 
FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 














PENSION 
SCHEMES 
for staffs 


need expert advice 


For advice based on 
experience of setting up 
hundreds of schemes to 
suit individual require- 
ments, write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 

9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 

28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 














HEALTH RAY 
Uitra-Violet or Infra-Red 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan, improve your appearance, form 
vitamins im the tissues oak teen your 
vigour and vitality. Strongly antiseptic, they 
destroy germs. Pimples, blotchy and un- 
— 4 skin yield quickiy to their purifying 


INFRA- RED RAYS relieve Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, In- 
fluenza, Colds, Bronchitie, etc. Made for 
~— Use. Safe and casy t use. A.C 
or D.C 





Price Direct from the Makers 


£6 rs’ guarantee 


he Health Ray 

is not sold in shops 
WORLD FAMOUS. 650,000 SOLD IN | 
THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN 
A Medical Certificate is not necessary. 
Prove for yourself with a 7-days test at our 
expense that the Health Ray will case your 
aches and pains and make you feel and look 
better 


DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW 


Health a, 8 \PH144). Southampton. 


ay VRIAL 
OFFER. of tee he aith Ra 





Pees eee eccne 


ig © 


' 


Lewecenesssa 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


OF TYPEWRITERS ‘ring to your notice the 


THE OUTSTANDING 
DICTATING MACHINE 
OF TODAY 


——— ¥ nowek mrad obligation. 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 
Head Office : 
27 BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E.! 
Telephone: WATerico 7551/8 
Branches and agents in principal cities of the British Isles 








for Current Carrying in 


COAL FIELDS 


Britain’s most vital industry needs 
the best equipment. Pyrotenax 
electric cables are playing an 
important part in pithead winding, 
coal screening and pithead bath 
installations, where the complete 
reliability, fire resistance and non- 
ageing properties of Pyrotenax— 
coupled with the elimination of 
maintenance or replacement — 
make a valuable contribution to 


| efficiency and economy. 


~ Pyrotenax 


~ COPPER COVERED MINERAL INSULATED CABLES 24 
STANT, TROUBLE-FREE ELECTRIC CABLES 


NE 


| If /ree detanis tis of PPLEXIMOBLD ” fo 
1 Cites 


FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR WIRING 





e* 


THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 


Ik and NS.OP. 


Deeps Good Compare) 


7] 
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PAID UP SHARES 


TAX FREE TO invesTOoR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
Further particulars from the 
Secretary, 
A. J. GREEN, F.C.CS.. F.ILA.C. 
Established Since the Year 1859. 
TOTAL ASSETS 2,006,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
TUDOR HOUSE, 


58, KING STREET MAIDENHEAD 
Telephone ; Maidenhead 3571-2 














You can make a profitable business with 
this exciting Write today for 

















HURRICANE 
PIPE 


for cool smoking in all 
weathers. Burning tobacco 
cannot spill. A boon to 
Motorists, Golfers, 
Yachtsmen, 
Anglers! 
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Oi fires the furnaces of heavy industry. Oil 





detergents lighten the housewife’s task on wash-day. 


A little more care — | Home and factory—both depend on the working J és 


will ensure even | efficiency of oil. By bringing new plant into operation 
greater safety, | and improving on existing techniques, Anglo-Iranian 


comfort and Oil Company contributed in 1950 forty million tons of 


oil products to the world’s supplies. 


mileage from your | 
INDIA TYRES _ Anglo-Iranian 
Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


v 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD, 
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YOLEL 


RADE MARK 


A SUCCESSFUL DISCOVERY 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAINFUL SYMPTOMS OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


DOLCIN is a special compound of calcium 
succinate and acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) which 
has been widely tested and proved effective in count- 
less cases,in this country and in Americaand Canada. 
The LAYCOCK-de-NORMANVILLE Overdrive is kind to horse-power : DOLCIN provides PROMPT RELIEF from 
It reduces engine revolutions in relation to road speed by providing the painful symptoms of Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
eo ‘highs r-than-top ' gear ratio. Lumbago, Neuritis and Fibtositis. Dolcin also 
t gives PROLONGED RELIEF because it con- 
‘i. . aida mek attest | tains substances which increase the supply of 
ear change is instantaneous and effortless—a mere flick of nger 
; rom top to qvendzive and vice versa, giving a full power change without blood and oxygen to the affected tissues 
operation of the clutch pedal. - DOLCIN is non-toxic 
The LAYCOCK-DE-NORMANVILLE Overdrive is supplied as an 
optional extra on Standard Vanguard and Triumph Renown Cars 
Specify this amazing new overdrive for your new car. 
Full information is.contained in a 


is gives higher cruising speeds without increase in petrol consumption 
and conversely, reduces petrol consumption at normal cruising speeds. 
ensures quieter running and longer engine life 


- 
gm — is available on 


It will not harm the 
heart or any other organ, even when taken over 


| long periods to eliminate rheumatic activity in 
ia severe cases. 
: Your chemist stocks DOLCIN 


. Try it today if 
you suffer from any of the ailments in the rheumatic 
group. 100 tablets for 7/6, 500 tablets 33/9 
¥ including purchase tax 

Manufactured by 
THE LAYCOCK ENGINEERING CO.. LTD., SHEFFIELD 8, ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 
UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM: AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD., COVENTRY. 








DOLCIN, 110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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not NEVER THIS 
sacks of Kent™ 


Every dog owner has seen 
this sorry sight—an un- 
happy listless dog, leaving 
his food uneaten, continu - 

ally scratching. Don’t let 

your dog get like that! 
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NV 


| 
| are certain essentials which 
every dog must have every day to be 
= | really fit. 


—= | Martin’s Condition Powder 
=== | Tablets contain Vitamin D and cal- 
Y == _ cium, Vitamins of the B group and iron 
meowaA == | together with necessary 
ca) 
pivisio™ oF 


\ 
\ 


at \ 
\ 


\ 


<\ 
RAN 


- a Tis 


pai, THE SYMBOL OF MODERN PACKAGING 





= Daly Bob Martin’s-doggy good healt 
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All car-proud motorists have been waiting for this news! 
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GLAZE 


The Wew Ligue, War Volithe 


* A TRIUMPH OF 
SIMONIZ ‘KNOW-HOW’ 


To get results with Bodyglaze, your car 
must be properly cleaned first. Simoniz 
Liquid Kleener is ideal for cleaning cellu- 
lose surfaces completely—the natural 
companion product to Simoniz Body- 
glaze, the new Liquid Wax Polish. 
Simoniz Liquid Kleener 5/-. Simoniz 
Bodyglaze 7/-. 

For years the name Simoniz has stood 
for the best car polish and protection that 
money can buy. However, the makers of 
Simoniz are conservative people; with 
their unassailable reputation they can 
afford to be. In offering Bodyglaze, they 
believe that the true facts about liquid 
wax polishes should be known. 

Wax—liquid or solid—gives a car two 
things: polish and protection. But, with 
liquid polishes, and it’s a big ‘ but,’ you 
can’t expect miracle results, even with 
the best—like Bodyglaze—unless you do 
the job properly. 


* * * * * * ~ * 


Ironing out the trouble 


Bodyglaze, the result of years of experi- 
ence in the business, won’t do a job for 
you unless your car is really clean. Per- 
haps you have tried a liquid polish, and 


Motorists wise us 


no matter how much you've rubbed, or 
how much you’ve used; you couldn’t get 
the results you wanted. The principle of 
car cleaning is so simple. Simoniz Body- 
glaze is a polish and a protection—not a 
cleane: 


r. 
Following this honest - to - goodness 
policy, Simoniz now gives you two com- 
panion products: Simoniz Bodyglaze and 
Simoniz Liquid Kleener. You’ve got to 
use a cleaner and a polish, and there is no 
way round it. 

(It’s the same with Simoniz ‘solid’: you 
have to use Simoniz ‘solid’ Kleener first.) 


* * * * * * + * 


A clean car for the best results 


Ali you have to do is make sure your car 
is clean—clean it with Simoniz Liquid 
Kleener. Then, wipe on the Simoniz 
Bodyglaze. Let it dry, then wipe over 
lightly with a cleah stockinette cloth, 
turning the cloth frequently. No 
rubbing is necessary. Your car will 
gleam in all its natural , 

beauty —which will /ast, 

because the name of 

SIMONIZ is behind this 

product. A name world- 

famous for polishes 

which will PROTECT 

all fine finishes. 


— 


| a ae 2 re a ee a ee ee ee ee es 


REMEMBER. Before using Simoniz 
Bodyglaze, you can clean your car 
either with Simoniz Liquid Kieener, 
or Simoniz Paste Kleener, it depends 
how dirty the car is. 

xkKekkK 


WW 


LESS / 


\ 
\ 


OTHER SIMONIZ 
CAR-CARE PRODUCTS 


SIMONIZ KLEENER the world-famous 

‘solid’ cleaner; for a car which is ex2ep- 

tionally dirty and hazed ..........5/- 

SIMONIZ ‘solid’: world’s finest product 

for brilliance and extra ‘long-term’ 

protection. Use after cleaning 5/- 
Chrome 


, ‘SS Sf, 
My 
: t 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
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to clean, polish and protect 


ORES GARAGES AND” SERVICE STATIONS 























NicKeEL 


ICKEL is sometimes found in meteorites, alloyed with 

iron, but in the earth’s crust it does not occur in the 
metallic state. More than four-fifths of the world’s 
supply of this valuable element is mined in- the. Sudbury 
district of Ontario from deposits of “ pentlandite "—a 
mineral containing sulphides of iron and nickel. A 
corrosion-resistant silver-white metal, nickel is well known 
in the form of nickel-plating, but it is far more important 
as a constituent of alloys. It is used for example in 
stainless steels and to add strength and toughness to 
alloy steels for motor cars, aircraft, armaments and 
machine tools. It is alloyed with copper and other metals 
to make condenser tubes and coins. Together with 
zinc and copper it forms nickel silver, the basis of plated 
tableware, and with chromium it is used extensively in 
gas turbine engines and to make heating elements for 
electric fires. Nickel and its salts are also used in alkaline 
storage batteries and in the manufacture of enamels. 
Besides producing large quantities of wrought alloys 
containing nickel, such as nickel silvers 
and cupronickels, I.C.1. uses a nickel silver 
alloy to make ‘ Lightning ’ slide fasteners, 
and nickel catalysts in the manufacture of 
cyclohexane, one of the intermediates 


from which nylon is produced. 
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TO AUSTRALIA 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 


| 
| 
| AIR SERVICE 


Vancouver—Honolulu—Fiji—Sydney. Leave Vancouver every alternate 
Wednesday by luxurious “‘ Empresses of the Air.”” Relax one whole day in 

| Honolulu, with hotel accommodation and meals included. 15 hour stop-over 
at Biji, with connections to New Zealand. The through air rate from London 
to Sydney is £290, and to Auckland £285. You can vary your route by 
choosing sea across the Atlantic and rail across Canada. Combination 
rates quoted. 


THE FAR EAST. Every Monday irom Vancouver, to 
Toyko and Hong Kong. Shortest and fastest westward route. 


For complete information your 
@ se authorised agent or 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 


’ ] 5100); 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C_3 


(Avenue 4707); LONDON and 
offices throughout Britain and the 
ontinent 


Vibration cor, 


PLUS ® ® 8 ERMETO joints are unaffected by 


vibration and, once made, remain 
pressure-tight for years without 
further tightening. The joints are 
capable of withstanding the highest 
industrial pressures, are quick and 
simple to use, and can be made, 
broken and re-made indefin- 

itely without impairing 

their efficiency 


We are always 
pleated to forward 
copes of catalogues, 
price lists, etc., cover- 
tng our standard 
ranges of pipe 
fittings and high- 
pressure valves 


ERMETO 


SELF SEAL COUPLINGS 
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A feat of balance 


Regulated movement calls for endless feats of balance, but we pride 
ourselves on constant versatility. Springs are the balancing force 
of this mechanical age, and for over fifty years our springs and 
pressings have maintained a high standard of performance in the 
mechanical field. Beyond this, we are always ready to design and 
manufacture a new spring for a new function. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING 


COMPANY LIMITED 








A NEW old-style = 
pipe tobacco — 


at 4/ an ounce 


Pee a 


Smart women will like this fashionably 
designed Liberty court model, which 

is as comfortable as it is good looking. 
It is a wonderfully flexible shoe 

and is made in black, brown, blue 

and grey suede. 


LADIES’ SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 
a neo _ . . ee em eae RAN | 


q Everyone’ eager for 
SEAGERS 





i 


| 


DO YOU TAKE 


COLD... 


OR DO YOU TAKE 


CROOKES! 


CROOKES satisvr om 


The stronger capsule for greater protection 


Rich in ‘protective’ Vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ Vitamin D 


FROM CHEMISTS ONLY - 25 FOR 2/6, 100 FOR 8/6 





Printed in Engiand by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phasnix Place, Mount Pieasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly. with one additional! 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C4—WEDNESDAY, October 31, 1951 





